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HUMAN NATURE AND THE HISTORIANS. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


ase LE doctrine of the brotherhood of men has been 
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ae Ny made the subject of some silly rhetoric, and of much 
sy Ri] quite stupid attack, but it remains the only solid basis 
for any kind of thinking about mankind. If men 
|S) are not brothers, they are not men. I am not con- 
cerned here, however, with the place of this idea in philosophy or 
religion, but with its practical application to the study of the human 
story. I wish only to draw attention to the idea of human fra- 
ternity as a tool or test for historical inquiry. For the purposes 
of the present discussion the meaning of the doctrine of human 
brotherhood may perhaps be stated in this way. Human brother- 
hood means that in considering the ways of any tribe or nation, 
q however remote or however degraded, we need not use or do not 
use the mere method of zodlogy; we do not need to study them 
as we study ants and earwigs. We can make the most elaborate 
calculations of what an earwig does do. But we cannot in our wild- 
est visions form any conception of what an earwig would do; we 
suffer under the limitation of not being earwigs. But if we see 
a man doing anything we are enlightened from within as well as 
from without. We know something at least of what he will do 
even before he does it. This sympathetic knowledge is crossed and 
confused, of course, by innumerable differences of convention, of 
‘ symbolism, and of special type; but the point here is that, as far 
as it comes in at all, it is a different kind of knowledge to the 
knowledge that the naturalist can have about an earwig or about 
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anything else. As long as the facts are fixed and proved about 
either creature there is, of course, nothing more to be said. But 
if a question arose between two explanations, it might, in the 
case of the earwig, have to remain a question. But in the case 
of a man we might begin to talk, out of the knowledge in our own 
hearts, about the more probable explanation. 

Now it is at this point that another and rather curious truth 
comes in. It is generally much wiser for an educated but not 
specially learned person to test historical assertions and ideas by 
this human sympathy rather than by certain detached historical 
facts, mostly of a formal sort, of which he has probably heard. 
He will probably be much nearer the ancient Romans by per- 
petually reminding himself that they were men, than by being 
told in stray truths that they were Imperialists, or that they were 
Latins, or that they owned slaves. The really learned man does 
not run this risk; that is, so long as he is the sort of learned man 
who is a man as well as learned. For he will have got past the 
mere formula of Imperialism or slavery, and got to the human 
details of it; and the human details will be quite human. The 
coster or the cabman does not run this risk either, for he knows 
nothing about the Romans except that they were men; and this 
is the final result of all the researches of the really learned. But 
the ordinary educated, unlearned man like myself does run this 
risk, and often encumbers himself in early youth with bald and 
misleading historical facts and generalizations, which conceal the 
humanity that is really behind them, and which he might have 
imagined for himself. It is better to construct human history 
by your imagination than by your knowledge, unless it is a very 
great knowledge. It is far better to reckon by men’s human nature 
than by their often inhuman theories or statutes. It is wiser 
to attend to what they mean than to what they say. You are an 
unlearned man, and you do not always understand what they say. 
But you are a man, and you know what they mean. 

We may take the typical instance introduced above; the in- 
stance of slavery. Since boyhood I have constantly found my- 
self in the company of a certain kind of modern progressives or 
reformers whose whole object in life seems to be to represent 
the past not only as horrible, but as something other than human. 
They desire to break, in the history behind us, the bond of men’s 
brotherhood; though, curiously enough, they all get very fond of 
it quite suddenly when they begin to talk about the future. They 
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hold that we are not related to our fathers, but that we are on 
extremely intimate terms with our great-great-grandchildren. But 
this modern fraternity of theirs is too strange a thing for my in- 
tellect, and I turn back to simpler matters; to such a trifle, for 
instance, as the problem of primeval slavery. Now, these peo- 
ple early possessed my mind with the idea that in slave-holding 
times men were divided into two totally distinct races, one utterly 
abject, the other utterly disdainful. And as proof and summary 
of it, they got firmly into my head this fact, that in certain old 
laws the slave is spoken of as a “ chattel;” he is actually said to 
belong to his master in the same sense as a chair or a table. They 
said that this was really written down on bits of parchment; 
and I have no doubt it is. But it was never the truth for all that. 

In any case this view impressed me (as it has impressed and still 
impresses millions of others) with an alien and blood-curdling con- 
ception of the condition of human nature in the societies which per- 
mitted slavery. The moderns filled my mind with shameful visions, 
visions of merchants really examining a woman as a bale of goods, 
of torturers really carving a man as if he were a piece of wood. 
Worst of all, perhaps, was the image of one man being unconscious 
of the presence of another, as if he were indeed a stool. I read 
of all these things in the modern books. But the curious thing was 
this, that I could not find them anywhere else except in the modern 
books. The moment I began to read the ancient books these hor- 
rible pictures utterly disappeared. When I read books about the old 
slave-owning people I found a people as monstrous as the moon; 
but when I read books by the old slave-owning people I found they 
were uncommonly like myself. It seemed a queer sort of inversion. 
I read a tale written last week by a man with a top hat in Fleet 
Stréet, and it transported me to a terrible and remote race. I 
read a tale written by a man in a toga two thousand years ago, 
and he seemed to be a kindly gentleman walking about Fleet 
Street. Especially there was in the old literature hardly a trace of 
‘this hideous feeling of slaves as being actually beasts or chattels. 
Slaves were badly treated, just as children or workmen can be 
badly treated, by an abuse of accidental power, and with the gen- 
eral disapproval of the neighbors. Juvenal (to take only one ob- 
vious case) would say that a Roman lady cruelly whipped a lady’s 
maid, but he did not say it with the air of one denouncing a 
practice that had never been denounced before; rather, he did it 
with the air of one taunting the lady with a vice that she herself 
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would be ashamed of. In fact, he did it almost exactly in the 
tone of Mr. Bernard Shaw when he declared that some people 
like cruelty to children, and scornfully advised them to avow this 
pleasure, like the fox-hunter. But above all I came upon startling 
facts that were inconceivable in the alleged “ chattel” atmosphere. 
For instance, these pagans would praise a great philosopher, would 
declare that he had thousands of adorers among the young nobility, 
would hold him up as a sort of human temple for adoration and 
obedience; and then mention, quite incidentally, that he was a 
slave. This is the deepest of all impossibilities; a psychological 
impossibility. Men could not really think of a man as a great 
philosopher if they really thought of him as a stool. 

But my main point remains to be emphasized. I read very 
little of the ancient literature; but I read just enough to get 
to the human fact which was behind the legal fiction. The slave- 
owners in their law called the slave a chattel; but in their poetry 
they called him a man, in their comedies they called him a character, 
in their social life they often called him a friend, and in their 
highest philosophy they sometimes almast called him a demi-god. 
Little as was the knowledge I acquired, it was enough to teach me 
that there was no truth in the mere modern notion that a slave- 
owner thought of the slave as a “ chattel.” But it is not on this 
I insist; what I insist on is, that if I simply exercise my ordinary 
imagination and human instinct, I might have known it, I ought 
to have known it, without any detailed knowledge at all. I ought 
to have realized that the pure “ chattel” theory is inconceivable in 
the minds of men. A man never could have thought another man 
a chattel. A man never could have thought another man anything 
but another man. He might be another man subordinated to him 
in a complex social scheme; he might be another man placed in 
his power and exposed to his evil passions; but he was always a 
man, he was never anything in the least like a piece of furniture. 
If for one instant a slave had really seemed like a table, the master 
would have been as exactly as much startled as if a table had begun 
to dance about the room like a man. But the essence of the con- 
tention I make is this: that it is only the half-learned man, who 
makes up so much of the modern state, who is misled by the 
mere word “ chattel” written on a stone or a scrap of paper. Both 
simple men and learned men know that there is no truth in this 
notion of our fathers treating men as furniture. Simple men 
know they would'not. Learned men know they did not. 
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It is, however, the peculiarity of the case, that, unless we 
feel confident enough in our own great guesses about men to 
contradict the common tale flatly as being inhuman and incredible, 
then we have to take a great deal of trouble and track the common 
tale to its original exact text and proof, when we commonly find 
that it means something entirely different. But taking trouble 
is not my own strong point; and I can speak only of certain 
cases in which I have come upon the real and original facts by 
accident. In such cases I saw how in the strangest way the old 
tale, which was human, had been turned by a touch or two into the 
modern tale, which is inhuman. Those who quote certain episodes 
in the past to prove that there were human divisions utterly deny- 
ing brotherhood, always (by accident or design) leave something 
out of the anecdote. And the thing they leave out is the brother- 
hood. But I can only explain my meaning by examples, so I 
will give two that have come my way. 

We have all heard (as a case of inhuman slavery in the past) 
a floating anecdote about some Russian grand lady who said she 
had no shame with a slave, but would unclothe before a male 
serf because he was not a man. Now, of course, it should be said 
first that such a tale does not, strictly speaking, prove that she 
did not think him a man; on the contrary, it properly proves that 
she did think him a man. Had he really been a chattel she would 
not have boasted about his being a chattel. No woman would - 
brag about her indifference when left alone with the clock. And 
if really so uttered, the observation will seem to be not a barbarian 
princess’ normal principle, but some brazen woman’s decadent para- 
dox. But that is a mere pedantic point, and not a point on which 
I insist. It happened by the purest accident that in an old book 
of travels in Russia I came upon an actual anecdote, which may 
very well be the original of all the versions of this tale, and which 
is, at any rate, a case of the way in which such tales probably 
arise. In this tale the details are grosser than in the ordinary 
version, too gross to be given here; but the curious thing is that 
while the real tale was much grosser, it was also much more demo- 
cratic and humane. The Russian lady did not say, “A slave is 
not a man,” with the traditional implication of distance and dis- 
dain. What the Russian lady said was, “ These men have been 
with me since childhood; I should be surprised indeed to learn that 
I was a woman to them, and they men to me.” Observe that the 
whole moral meaning of the version has changed. The beginning 
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of the sentence, “these men have been with me from childhood,” 
changes the whole sentiment from one of imperial ostentation to 
one of rather coarse domesticity. She is not saying that slaves are 
so very far off from her: she is insisting that they are so very 
close to her. They are not primarily male, just as brothers or 
very old friends might not be primarily male. This is an uncivi- 
lized and undignified freedom; but it has no kinship whatever 
with the hateful contempt implied in the proverbial remark of the 
Russian dame. It has much more in common with the low fa- 
miliarities of an overcrowded slum. 

Here is the other example. Of all the evil tales of an aris- 
tocracy openly holding men as beasts for toil or sport, none ever 
gave me such a chill as the story of the calm acquittal of Lord 
Mohun after his murder of the poor actor Mountford. As I then 
read and understood the story, as almost the whole reading pub- 
lic now reads and understands it, Mohun committed a shameful 
murder without a rag of doubt or a shadow of excuse; he then 
came into court with the blood of the innocent on his hands, and 
the smile of the insolent on his face; he denied the right of com- 
mon justice to try so great a noble: he stood confidently before 
his peers in the House of.Lords; and all the Lords set him free 
without a stain on his character, because he had killed only a 
common man. In short, according to this traditional picture, the 
great English aristocracy, then undoubtedly at the height of its 
arrogance, practically declared in a public proclamation that noble- 
men might amuse themselves by killing actors as much as by killing 
partridges. Now, if this calm and horrible drama had really so 
happened, if men judged so gravely and in good faith, one can 
only say that men must really have had in those days a different 
moral sense. It is a story used by those who deny brotherhood 
in the past. It is a special and hideous instance of the master 
destroying the slave as a mere chattel. And yet I was puzzled; 
for the literature of that time is extant, and has no traces of such 
strange ethics. Mohun was tried in the time of Steele and Addi- 
son, who evidently had the same morality as ourselves. Now, in 
the course of investigating something else, I happened to read 
some of the details of the trial of Mohun. I discovered that a 
small fact has been left out of the popular tradition. It is a small 
fact which happens to have the effect of dissolving the whole of the 
ordinary impression that the English oligarchy thought it right to 
save a red-handed assassin if he were an oligarch. The truth is 
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that you might just as well say that the English people of today 
thought it right to let artists murder young girls. You might as 
well say that the art for art’s sake movement in England, passing 
up through Pater and Wilde, had culminated with the acquittal 
of the egotistical artist, Wood. Wood was an egotistical artist, and 
some silly people may have possibly liked him for that reason. But 
if you stated the story in that way, you would be leaving out one 
rather important detail; you would be omitting to say that one 
of the possible reasons why Wood was acquitted was that he was 
not proved guilty. Now, this is never mentioned of Mohun, but 
it was true of Mohun. He was let off (or at the very least he may 
have reasonably been let off) because there was a reasonable doubt 
about whether he had committed the crime. From the evidence 
that I read it seems certain that his part in the affair was a second- 
ary one, and more than possible that he had no part in it at all. 
The actual blow was certainly struck by another man. Mohun was 
a blackguard, but that does not concern us. What does concern us 
is that this is another instance, come upon at random, of a general 
historical impression, among the merely educated, which makes out 
the past much more calmly and theoretically inhuman than it ever 
was. There were, of course, millions of instances of disgraceful 
inhumanity in practise. But there was never any inhumanity in 
theory which is conveyed by the supposition that the whole House 
of Lords said, with a slight laugh, “ What’s an actor more or less? ” 

But again I wish to insist on the original conclusion. I men- 
tioned these two incidental cases in which the fuller knowledge 
of the facts turns something which had seemed quite inhuman into 
something quite human. But I only mention them in order to 
point out again that they ought to have been obvious without any 
knowledge of the facts. As it happened, I only found the truth 
about these two cases in dusty old leather books read for another 
purpose altogether: but I ought to have found that truth in the 
faces in the street. I found somewhere bound up in a book the 
true facts; but I ought to have found these bound up in myself. 
I had not believed enough in human brotherhood. I should have 
considered the Russian lady and the English Lords, not as ants 
or beetles whose most maniacal customs can be watched calmly 
through a microscope, but as fellow sinners whose sins would be 
human and explicable like my own. And when there was a doubt 
about what was true, I ought to have been able to consider, through 
sympathy, what was probable. I should have realized, to take the 
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first case, that if a woman ever said that she was indifferent to 
delicacy in her relations with a man, it was much more /ikely that 
she had simply got used to the man, than that she held some quite 
unnatural metaphysical view of his nature and status. It was more 
likely that she regarded an old servant as a member of a rather 
rough family, than that she had so perverse a notion as that the 
servant was not a man when he obviously was. It is not easy to 
think a man is not a man: it is like thinking a cowslip is like a 
cow; it requires some mental force. And again in the second case, 
I ought to have seen by the light of nature, and though the pride 
and wickedeness of the aristocracy might certainly be equal to 
making a stand to save a murderer of their own rank, still it was 
more likely—ceteris paribus—that this stand was made in a case 
in which there was some ordinary legal doubt, to palliate a dif- 
ference of people. A room full of men, good, bad, and indifferent, 
might easily be swayed by social sympathies, but, they are more 
likely to be swayed in a case where there are really two sides to 
the question, than in a naked and glaring case of wrong, which 
would leave them no escape save that of openly espousing in- 
justice. That is the moral I wish to draw from these two random 
cases; a wholesome moral, for it is to the reproach and confusion 
of myself. I do not blame myself for not being a scholar or a 
close student of the facts; for this I have never attempted or pro- 
fessed to be. But I do blame myself for not having seen that, 
apart from whatever were the facts, this was not the truth. A 
more learned man than I would have known all about Mohun, be- 
cause he would have known all about English history; he would 
have known all about the Russian lady because he would, doubt- 
less, have known all about Russian ladies. But a wiser man than I 
would have guessed the truth without learning it. 

In case there is any mistake about the matter, it should be 
repeated here that the contention is not that remote races or ages 
were not hideously cruel, or even that they were not more cruel 
than we. I am not concerned here to deny that the sins of the 
past were greater than those of the present. I am concerned to 
say that the sins were sins: they were committed as sins, excused 
and blundered through as sins, but always at root regarded as 
sins. They were never virtues, the virtues of another morality. It 
was never felt as right to insult your enemy’s corpse. Passions of 
the moment excused it of old in the case of Achilles, as they ex- 
cused it not so very long ago in the case of Lord Kitchener. But I 
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cannot really believe that any Englishman felt it as a nice thing, 
and it is quite obvious that Homer three thousand years ago felt 
it as a very nasty thing. It was never thought normal or natural 
to burn a man alive; horror at abnormal things (like witchcraft 
or blasphemy) produced it in old Europe as horror at other ab- 
normal things produces it now in new America. I profoundly dis- 
believe that human sacrifice was ever felt to be human. The 
earliest tales we have of it are told with a shudder, the story 
of Iphigenia was full of fresh human fear and wonder at 
the dreadful things the gods demanded. Human sacrifice, I 
suspect, was much more a decadent or diabolist innovation than 
an old and simple custom. Exactly the same can be said about 
cannibalism. Those half-cultured deniers of human brotherhood 
in the past, of which I have spoken, are always very fond of 
gazing at me solemnly, wagging their heads, and then saying, 
“Once we all held it right to eat each other; ” to which I can only 


answer with equal gravity that I don’t remember doing so. Surely _ 


it is obvious that cannibalism is always felt as unnatural; some- 
times it was done by decadents, savages, and devil worshippers, 
because it is unnatural; sometimes it is done by starving savages, 
as it is by starving Europeans, because the situation is also un- 
natural. But cannibalism is rather an over-civilized product than 
a simple one. Gloomy savages do it, just as gloomy novelists write 
books about it, because it is a nasty idea, not a nice one. There 
is much more kinship between cannibalism and the art of Aubrey 
Beardsley than there is between cannibalism and the art that 
scratched the reindeer on the rock. And if anyone asks how I 
know all this, and how I, who have not much knotledge of science 
and history, state it all so positively, I reply without hesitation 
that I guess it; I use my own common sense, for I am talking 
of my family. 

Lastly, let it be said that the sense of one human nature in 
all lands and ages does not involve the suggestion that we should 
be cocksure about human beings, or that they are not abysses of 
evil and sealed gates of good. But from being an unbrotherly 
mystery it becomes a brotherly mystery; and if we cannot reckon 
all historical possibilities it is because we cannot really reckon 
all our own possibilities. There is a very solemn and genuine sense 
in,which I can never understand Rameses III. It is the same 
sense in which Rameses III. could never understand himself. There 
is a true sense in which I know nothing about the man in the 
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Sandwich Islands; it is the same awful sense in which I know- 
nothing about the man in the looking glass. This must specially 
be remembered when we speak of strange customs, of the grotesque 
rites and unintelligible dances of the barbarians. All rites are 
grotesque; all rites are unintelligible. We shall understand why 
a Papuan bride pretends to hide from her husband when we under- 
stand why an English or American bride wears a veil; and we 
shall understand that when we understand what being a woman 
means. We shall know why Zulus have a war-dance when we 
know why the Grenadier Guards have a brass band: we shall 
know that when we know for certain what a man means. We shall 
know why huge temples are covered by terrible symbolism when 
we know why two schoolboys invent.a secret language; we shall 
know that when we know everything. 

But though we know that in human history there are unde- 
cipherable things, and especially horrible things that are only half 
decipherable, we who believe in a human brotherhood, a permanent 
human basis, regard such dark things with sentiments very dif- 
ferent to the cold curiosity and disdain of the modern scientific 
inquirer. We have a more fearful sense as we look up at those 
towering engines of evil. To us they are not the wreck of a lost 
creation; they are the wild end of ways we have ourselves trod- 
den, the public and uplifted punishment of crimes we have our- 
selves come too near. There has been such a thing as slavery, the 
desperate social expedient by which men solved the sickening so- 
cial problems, not indeed by feeling, but certainly by blasphemously 
and abominably saying that a man could be a “ chattel.”” There 
has been such a thing as aristocracy, and in England, at least, it 
is growing rather than decreasing. There has been such a thing 
as a theoretical division of a man from men. There has been 
such a thing as human sacrifice, such a thing as cannibalism; dread- 
ful religious service where live men offered a dead man to the 
gods, horrible moonless feasts where man fed upon a flesh like 
his own. There have been, in short, shining and high places of 
horror, cruelties incredible and indecencies which might make the 
sun drop from heaven. But while the modern pedant looks at 
these heathen heights from a greater height of superciliousness, 
as things he has passed for ever, we have very different feelings. 
We can only cry that we know not the depths of our own dark- 
ness, and pray that we be not led into temptation, but may find 


deliverance from evil. 














THE TRAGEDY OF MARK TWAIN. 
BY GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER. 


a OVELS, as Marion Crawford said, are made for 
"i amusement, but it were difficult to conceive of a 
book more utterly pessimistic and depressing in its 

WEISZ 2G outlook upon life than Mark Twain’s recently pub- 
| (Gove lished The Mysterious Stranger. Its melancholy is 
more than fictionized Schopenhauer, for there is genuine poetry 
in the story and a passion almost akin to despair. The central 
conception is striking. Two boys of medizval times who play 
round the castle of Eseldorf, meet a stranger who is nothing less 
than an angel in disguise. He has all the mystic power and calm 
detachment of a pure spirit: his logic is keen, there is not an 
emotional throb in him, and he reads the future. One of his 
whims is to create a multitude of pigmies and then quietly to snuff 
out their lives with his finger. This stranger whose name is Satan, 
uses his powers to influence the lives of the villagers, but his acts 
of seeming benevolence result to their detriment. The simple and 
good people are wrecked on the callous souls of their neighbors. 
With bitter irony he outlines the hopeless folly and irremediable 
degradation of man. Of course, ‘the book is an allegory, and 
draws what to the old Mark Twain was a view of life “ in toto ”— 
life, whose brutality and universal sordidness can be accounted for 
only on the hypothesis that existence is a dream, a mirage that 
flutters before the imaginary eyes of an imagined man! 

How strange that such a book should have been written by an 
American, when our professed philosophy as outlined by James 
and Dewey is a practical optimism which avowedly seeks the good 
in life for the helpfulness of that good; when every possible ma- 
terial blessing seems to have descended upon this land to make it 
the most prosperous and peaceful commonwealth in history. How 
strange, too, that Mark Twain should have written it, a man 
gifted as no other to see the jolly and mirthful in life. For him 
there was no terrible thirst for the wells of thought such as drove 
a Spinoza forth, seeking relief from the sickening hostility of 
environment. Mark Twain possessed everything that is highly 
esteemed: fame, love, wealth, and the respect of men. He was a 
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beautiful character and a successful citizen. Surely it is appalling 
to find here the same “ canker and the dust” that slept in the eyes 
of Byron and corroded the last days of Solomon. And yet, I think 
that for a man like Mark Twain this final philosophy was almost 
sure to arrive. The old gray figure grappling brokenly with the 
problem of evil represents a genuine tragedy. For in all real 
tragedy the elements in the hero’s own character conspire with 
the surroundings towards a sad and definite end. 

The literature of our country cannot be said actually to have 
begun until there was a national spirit. Whatever may be the value 
of Irving or the historians like Prescott, no authentic American 
voice spoke in the world until Cooper told the story of Leather- 
stocking. Every great author is a trumpet speaking the sentiment 
and convictions of the millions who have necessarily been born 
dumb. In Longfellow and Whitman alike wells the song of 
America, a reflection of the soul of an actual people which began to 
differ from other peoples. Naturally the books which preceded 
the era of expansion were dictated in part from across the sea. 
In the ink of Emerson and Lowell there is a flavor of Atlantic 
waters; Thoreau is a reaction against the congestion of Europe 
rather than American urban life. The Transcendental School was 
a shadow flung by Fichte and Hegel, while the genius of Ameri- 
can Catholicism, Orestes A. Brownson, careered primarily in 
jousts with alien spirits. It could not have been otherwise. 

But when the pioneers had stripped the wastes and settled on 
the plains; when the gold rush had done and the vast Western 
woodlands were grown into settlements, a distinct type of Amer- 
ican evolved. He was clear-sighted, economically unhampered and 
absolutely independent of tradition. The light in his eyes was new, 
and in the person of Lincoln he grappled the problems of states- 
manship with original and startling insight. Of course there were 
others. Andrew Jackson, for instance, will never be forgotten. 
This type of American regarded the alphabet with a sentiment 
almost akin to wonder. Endowed with indigenous common sense 
and humor, he affronted the philosophies of the world as if they 
were curios, rather than staple products. Culture was almost 
an anomaly, but free spirits, clear heads and young eyes were 
abundant as trees. 

Mark Twain is undoubtedly the voice of this people in liter- 
ature. He was born a poet and natural philosopher. Every atom 
of energy latent in a rising race was compressed into his blood., 
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He saw the Mississippi in the starlight; he had the whole world 
to play in as a boy, and the universe to make his living in as a man. 
It was not ordained that Samuel Clemens should be a cobbler or a 
diplomat. In the glorious and waning freedom of American civili- 
zation, he was veritably the architect of his fate. The romance 
of his life is one of the most fascinating records in existence, be- 
cause it is the story of a people’s thought and language. Like 
Lincoln he is a type; like him he dominates the scene, has im- 
pressed his vitality upon established systems, and seen because his 
eyes were made to see. No other of our countrymen have been so 
beloved, so powerful or so American. Both had the same rustic 
beginning and the same sad finis. Allowing for differences of 
temperament they were very much alike. 

In their completed form, Mark Twain’s books display an in- 
tense continuity or evolution—in a sensible sense—of New World 
thoughts and ideas. The development of his philosophy is almost 
coérdinate with the growth of civilization in America: quite simple 
at first, it comes to embrace the cosmos. For the world is a cosmos 
now, without horizons, an endless cycle of infinities which we do 
not even boast of mastering or being able to master. I think that 
Mark Twain represents the pressure of the nineteenth century upon 
the ordinary man; his soul is marked by the teeth of an era which 
built up a supposedly impregnable philosophy and tore it down 
again. His leap into prominence is itself a phenomenon.- The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog was funny, but also very crude. Would 
a similar story be accepted by the magazines of today? Hardly; 
but at the time of its appearance the American mind was new. Our 
people were hardier, plainer, less complex and sophisticated. One 
can fancy the average American reading of that droll wager, rub- 
bing his hands with glee, and settling back for a good, long laugh. 
He understood the joke, thought it very good, and roared. Today 
we do not quite remember what the circumstances were like, the 
characters have grown dim, and hence we are not so uproariously 
amused. But the primal fact remains. Here once for all sat the 
wild Westerner telling a story. A new literary force was come. 

Innocents ‘Abroad remains good reading, even if we need a 
little historical imagination to acquire the point of view. Ameri- 
cans of that date made pilgrimages to the Holy Land and Europe. 
Tourists were not so much sight-seers as crusaders. The dull- 
brained ancients, any youngsters too for that matter, wept over the 
Ancien Regime, and sighed for a strip of Wellington’s boots. 
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Living in a land of heroes, they longed with paradoxical sentiment 
for the ashes of the sacred past, the memories of Vergil’s tomb 
and Dante’s bust. Of course they were ignorant and gullible. They 
said “ wonderful” and “ah” before the Old Masters, and went 
into poetic raptures within the Coliseum. All the while they 
kept a charmed eye on the guide-books and got everything con-. 
fused. The American, in short, was ignorant and innocent alike— 
he believed. When this common-sense Westerner, named Clemens, 
sailed for Europe, he met it steadily and critically. He was not 
very sentimental, except about Athens and Héloise, and he owned 
a remarkable sense of humor. Naturally he was ignorant too, but 
he had intelligence enough not to murmur appreciatively before 
the Old Masters. There was no strong reason why he should. 
Mark Twain was honestly a barbarian, and enjoyed his joke. 
There is nothing more rollicky than his experience with the guide 
and Christopher Columbo, or the finding of the exact centre of 
the earth. All in all, Innocents Abroad is a remarkable record, 
for it tells of the discovery of Europe by an American. 

What were this young Mark Twain’s ideals? Somewhere 
in Mr. Paine’s biography is a facsimile which states that the 
writer loves curious facts, anecdotes and science, but detests poetry 
and theology. Such a trend of mind is, of course, evident from 
his volumes. Yet, through all his earlier work runs a genuine 
poetic feeling and a strong religious sense. He called the miracle 
of St. Januarius a sham, and his principal observations in Palestine 
had to deal with the physical deformities of native Arabs. But 
his mind, as mirrored in Huckleberry Finn and Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, was forever bothered with the fundamental problems 
of good and evil, the known and the unknown, and the here and 
hereafter. The passage in Life on the Mississippi which relates 
how the two boys watched a dead man lie in the dark store-room 
while the blood trickled slowly across the floor in the moonlight, is 
an intense spiritual revelation. It contains vivid poetry and the 
weird background of insight into the mysteries of life. Many 
similar visions may be found in Roughing It and A Tramp Abroad. 
There is also the passion for humanity and democracy which vi- 
talizes A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court; the virile 
sympathy for the black man that is forever bubbling forth in 
Huckleberry Finn and Puddn’head Wilson, and finally the Thack- 
erayan recognition of human frailty which makes The Gilded Age 
a worth-while book. Mark Twain in his youth may have despised 
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theology and philosophy, but only externally. He was annoyed 
by them. The Westerner could live nicely without Michelangelo 
and the opera, but God is everywhere and will not be thrust aside. 
There is no broader truth than the reality of The Hound of 
Heaven. 

America grew older and so did Samuel Clemens. He en- 
tered into communion with such intrinsically spiritual minds as 
William Dean Howells and Longfellow. The problems of his 
country confronted him: those problems incident to a ceaselessly 
shifting and congealing civilization. Private life, too, brought 
its burdens. His wife and child died. Business enterprises failed; 
the vanity of the passing show became evident and he felt, in- 
cidentally, the hem of his Maker’s garment. Theology did interest 
him now, and that vitally. There could be no content in the bare, 
vague doctrines of Protestantism and Calvinism, so he abandoned 
them for a more or less commonplace mystic humanitarianism. 
What a startling confession of spiritual unrest is Joan of Arc! 
The arcana of existence plucked at him for solution. No man with 
so profound a belief in and hunger for the truth could rest peace- 
fully in compromise. He was driven by the very integrity of his 
spirit to seek an answer. 


He turned to Christian Science. His explosion of that fallacy | 


and his detection of its basis for success in human credulity are 
well known. However, I do not believe that Catholics recognize suf- 
ficiently the tragedy latent in this discovery. It is painfully evident 
that Mark Twain did look for help and guidance in the teach- 
ings of Mrs. Eddy. He would not have been so breathlessly con- 
cerned with them otherwise, nor have taken the trouble to be so 
thorough and bitter in his exposé. Nothing illustrates better the 
wholesome honesty of the man or his resolve to find the truth. 
Perhaps he hoped vaguely in spiritism and rationalism. But their 
manifest trickery could not halt the onrush of his eyes. 

Thus, with his foot in the grave, he must have found what 
seemed the meaning of life. As if he were the king’s jester, borne 
for the last time into audience, he read his final joke, surely the 
most terrible testament ever written. He had lived and laughed 
and seen. No man had entertained more enthusiastic visions of the 
future of science, industry and education. He hated Walter Scott 
and the romantic past. Innocents Abroad despises the culture of 
Italy, but admires its roads. There could not even be a compari- 
son between modern and medieval eras for him, because the former 
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is so incalculably superior. And this latter-day American turns to 
the world and civilization, terming existence an ugly dream, a 
thing too frightfully grewsome to be true, the bloodiest of con- 
ceivable nightmares. The Mysterious Stranger is not a challenge 
of God’s reality, but rather a defiant presentation of the problem 
of evil, the old, old mystery which we shall never understand, and 
under the burden of which even the Saviour sweat blood in Geth- 
semane. Surely this is tragedy that a man should live for three- 
score years and ten in a crowded world, and then, suddenly, find 
himself alone. For Mark Twain there was no Pilot to meet, 
friendly and face to face, but instead the grinning skeleton of the 
unknown. I think if there ever was a vivid slashing of hypotheses, 
this crumbling of the Spencerian and Positivist solace in the mind 
of Samuel Clemens is one. He drank the cup to the dregs and 
found all the bitterness of the draught of Nothing. 

His life presents a vital question to Catholic thinkers. Dare 
we assert that if Mark Twain had found the Faith, The Mysterious 
Stranger would never have been written? In the strength of our 
belief we do venture it. The book has no constructive philosophy, 
but glories in its destructive prowess. Every theory which modern 
thought has advanced, in lieu of ecclesiastical Christianity, broke 
down before the shafts of this titanic soul. He plumbed them all 
and came up distraught and weak. Why did he never find 
Catholicism? I believe the answer is broad. Why does the modern 
American pass by the Church? Mark Twain is the national type, 
restless in its groping for spiritual light, and stern in its demolition 
of shams. He did not discover Catholicism because it dwelt 
not with him. It was not made in factories or by corporations; 
it recognized no Eden prior to the grave. In fact the Church was 
not a new-born giant, but an old, old woman too simple and too 
serenely beautiful for flattery. In America she had no pulpits of 
recognized eminence. The Catholics were immigrants, semi- 
illiterate and rude. The Church did not appear in décolleté with 
diamonds in her hair. 

Moreover, the Protestant mind was taught to place its con- 
fidence in doctrine alone, doctrine without life: faith without works. 
Hence men have traced the similarity of the Saviour’s words to 
those of Buddha and Tolstoy. With the essential humanitarian 
dictates of Catholicism Mark Twain and America were in accord. 
But they failed to recognize that supernatural life of faith and- good 
works which is bounded not by dogma alone, but which elevates 
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the soul and all the powers of the soul to the very life of God. 
Protestants often look upon the dogmatic teaching, the theological 
discussions of the Catholic Church as useless, because they have 
grown to see the emptiness of their own “ faith without good 
works.” They do not see of what these dogmas are the safeguard; 
nor understand that dogmas are the sentinels, the eternal defence 
of that which is the reason of them all—The Grail. The Church 
lives because it is fed on the Body and Blood of God. The Mark 
Twains of our day have starved. 

Is there further need of delineating the utter insufficiency of 
faith alone? We live amid burdens and darkness. Unless there 
be preserved between us and heaven the light of continuous inter- 
course we shall stumble. The world is at the parting of the ways. 
On the one side lies the caustic desert of The Mysterious Stranger, 
and on the other the land of the Last Supper. Protestantism will 
die, Christian Science and Positivism. will die. The credulity of 
man is after all limited. But there are millions who will turn their 
faces to the black void of skepticism and never find the Grail. They 
will behold the light wavering through the casements of the King 
and turn their backs upon it with a sad smile. Generations have 
fought the Church on lilliputian grounds; can we expect that, in 
the final Brobdingnagian conflict, their children will surrender 
quietly ? 

The need.of an active Catholic literary force is therefore very 
evident. We must be prepared to take our places upon the high- 
ways and to shout the truth. Seclusion in the catacombs is not 
for us. In the mighty spiritual upheaval which has dawned, the 
powers of evil must be met upon the market place. This tragedy 
of Mark Twain, the representative American, is a lasting spectre 
at our banquet halls. We must make room for him, and this will 
not be achieved by clearing away the dialectical refuse he himself 
has discarded, but by flinging wide the doors of the Tabernacle 
and displaying the essential treasures of Catholicism. A new 
philosophy must arise out of the adjustment of the deathless truths 
to urgent social and cultural needs. There must be a reconstruc- 
tion of the battle lines, a new machinery of war, new armies and 
new kings to meet the onrush of groping souls. 
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THE NEW YORK APOSTOLATE. 
BY JOHN E. WICKHAM. 


Rot N February, 1897, in the little chapel of West Point 
yi on the Hudson, the New York Apostolate gave its 
first mission. It had just been instituted by the Most 
Rev. M. A. Corrigan, with the earnest codperation 
of his Vicar-General, the present Cardinal Archbishop 
of New York. This year the Apostolate is offering His Eminence 
the following résumé of its labors during the twenty years’ service: 
Number of missions-to Catholics, 506; number of missions to Non- 
Catholics, 236; number of converts, 4,442; number of adult Catho- 
lics prepared for First Communion and confirmation, 12,000; num- 
ber of confessions, 727,657. 

The institution of the Apostolate Missionary Band is an 
answer to the ageless voice of Christ: “Go ye into the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” This command, frank and 
unquestionably absolute, has been the dynamic principle that has 
vitalized the far-flung energies of the nineteen Christian centuries. 
The Church caught up that word of the Master, treasuring it in 
her heart, realizing instantly that her God-given powers were not 
to be held as a static force, but were to be translated into action. 
Truth was not to be enshrined on some hidden altar in silent sanc- 
tuary: it needed to be spread among the sons of men. In tire- 
less quest of new souls receptive to the message, the Church has 
ever pushed her frontiers onward, sublimely indifferent to any op- 
position, infinitely patient in persecution. She has never reasoned 
why, never temporized, never compromised, never rendered to Cesar 
what belonged to God. She was bade to preach the Gospel; she 
has preached it; and to the consummation of the world will the 
roads lead out from Rome. 

The New York archdiocese has been constant in extending the 
Kingdom of Christ. Situated at the gateway of the Western world, 
she has had to meet unusual problems, all of them rapidly presented, 
all of them significant and far-reaching. The nations of the earth 
have gathered here as in one enormous market place, and New 
York from the exigencies of circumstance has had to assume bur- 
dens elsewhere unknown. She has mingled among the multiple 
thousands, preached the Tidings in Pentecostal tongues, and has 
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striven to carry the truth even to the least among men. Profoundly 
realizing her duty to the peoples, she has not been quiescent nor in 
state of passivity; she has been cribbed and confined by no diffi- 
culty of endeavor. New demands might arise; new institutions 
to fulfill the need would be created. In January, 1897, Archbishop 
Corrigan perceived that the moment had come for the founding of 
an additional institution—a diocesan missionary band. 

In the general preaching of the words of eternal life, the value 
of a systematized series of sermons and instructions, extending over 
a stated number of days—that is to say, missions—has long been 
recognized. It is needless to consider at length the genesis and devel- 
opment of the mission movement; it is sufficient to note that various 
Popes during the last two centuries, Paul III., Benedict IV., Gregory 
XVI., Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X. have dwelt on the mission’s 
usefulness in the sanctification of parishes. The Second Provincial 
Council of Cincinnati in 1858, the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1866, and the Tenth Provincial Council of Baltimore 
in 1869 urged parochial missions with strongest recommendations. 
Religious institutes, with unbounded enthusiasm, consecrated their 
best gifts to the missionary bands, and the periodic visitation of the 
missionaries became an event of extreme influence in the spiritual 
life of the parishes. The worth of:the mission idea had been fully 
appreciated by the ecclesiastical authorities of the New York 
archdiocese. But an exceedingly important question arose in pas- 
toral economics—how could the far-out country enjoy the special 
benefits of a mission? New York had parishes, and not a few, 
on the confines, with flocks scattered over long reaches of territory, 
under the watch of steadfast shepherds. Apostolically zealous, the 
pastors were devoting their all, body, brain and heart, to the la- 
bors of arduous ministry, keeping the faith burning with clearest 
glow. But financial discouragement is not an infrequent com- 
panion of the priest in the distant districts; barely do his revenues 
cover the ordinary wants. He knows the utility of a mission, but 
he remembers the poverty of his material resources, and he under- 
stands that every campaign, moral as well as military, must possess 
monetary sinews of war. Yearn though he may for special services, 
he must put to himself the practical question—how can the mission 
come to him? Resolutely the archdiocese answered the question 
for him. She would create a definite institution, a mission band, 
that would bring the Tidings to the poorer parishes and be willing 
auxiliaries to their pastors. 
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This would have been a sufficient cause for the foundation of 
a missionary band. But another reason, and a greater, in the 
establishment of a special corps of missionaries lay in the needs 
of the sheep outside the fold. The immense Non-Catholic body, 
notwithstanding bigotry latent or patent, has a right to a knowledge 
of the entire Gospel content. The ones beyond the Pale may have 
no desire for any hearing of the Church’s claims; they may, in- 
deed, resent their presentation. Even so; the Church from the 
wording of her charter, has a solemn obligation to present them. 
And while the archdiocese had been, with goodly effect, offering 
opportunity to the Non-Catholic for an understanding of the total 
doctrine, still it was believed that even greater results would accrue 
from an organized direct effort. This effort could be made by a 
diocesan mission association. 

To the student of comparative religions, no more interesting 
phenomenon can be offered than the viewpoint of innumerable Non- 
Catholics passing judgment on the Catholic Church. Intelligent and 
educated in other things, they sometimes hold the strangest opinions 
on men and matters Catholic. They feel that the Church is a 
stern, rigid, intolerant agency, that should be suspected and dis- 
trusted by all men of good will. She is an organization as wonder- 
fully logical as an adding-machine; the last word in ecclesiastical 
efficiency ; the treasure-house of arts and sciences; the elaborator of 
a splendid ritual; the possessor of mystic charm in devotions. 

They readily admire the Church’s unity of belief, universality 
of extension and perpetuity of life; yet, they contend, are not these 
reasons to fear the Church? She may have resiliency and respond 
quickly after persecution; she may have done marvelously well 
in educating the masses, and in all social service endeavor: still, is 
not this an evidence of a strength that could be used unwisely? Has 
the Catholic Church in her missions at home and abroad truly 
preached the religion of the whole man, or has she been chiefly con- 
cerned with outward forms? Granted that the laity have an un- 
swerving loyalty to their priests, rendering ready obedience to their 
commanding officers—is this to be admired or questioned? The 
Catholic Church is the institution that evolved the Inquisition, that 
condemned Galileo, that produced the Iron Virgin of Nuremburg, 
that massacred the Huguenots: if this be the fruit of the tree, can 
the tree be good? There may be, perhaps, some truth in the Catholic 
Church, but it is so confined in formularies, so hampered by useless 
technicalities and theological abstractions, that it is a sickly plant suf- 
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fering a pitiable life. The Non-Catholic may reécho Harnack in 
What is Christianity, who calls the Catholic Church “ the Church 
of law, of world dominion, and at the same time the Church in 
which a highly individual, delicate, sublimated sense of sin and 
grace is brought to play. Its religion is a vast fabric embracing 
the Gospels and holy water, the priesthood of all believers and the 
Pope on his throne, Christ the Redeemer and St. Ann.” 

This is not all. Very often the Non-Catholic fears the Church 
as the enemy of his soul’s peace. He does not wish to come within 
the mesmeric influence of Catholicism. He does not wish his heart 
to be rifled of its pearl of great price—love for the Master. He 
does not wish any contact with an institution that would petrify 
his personal trust in Christ, his Saviour. He will brook no in- 
terference between his conscience and his Maker. If he be so un- 
happy as to sin, he will go to his God directly and not through a 
fallible human medium. And for his Bible, willingly would he 
shed his last drop of blood. He has searched the Scriptures, and 
they have testified to the infinite depth of God’s love for man- 
kind. Will he permit the Catholic Church to make void his faith 
in the Holy Writ that has sustained him all his years? After all, 
there is a pathos in the figure of some grim Covenanter standing 
with: Bible under arm, determined like St. Paul that neither 
death nor life, nor angel, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate him from the love of God which 
is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Has the Non-Catholic any excusing reason for his incorrect 
beliefs? Is it not, rather, a sign of malicious intent, that in an age 
of enlightenment, with history an open page and libraries omni- 
present, a serious-minded man will so judge a society of nineteen 
hundred years’ duration? Since the City of God, seated on a moun- 
tain, is so glorious in beauty of holiness and truth, do they not sin 
grievously that fail to appreciate her? Can prejudice be anything 
else than bad faith, and hostility to His Church anything else than 
positive hatred of Christ? 

Such a conclusion does not follow necessarily. In the first 
place, we must not forget that no Non-Catholic of today is re- 
sponsible for the Reformation. Much as we abhor the heresiarchs 
that robbed Germany and England of the Faith once committed to 
the saints, much as we contemn their manifest motives in defection, 
we cannot bring the same letter of indictment against the spiritual 
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children of these heresiarchs. The Diet of Worms convened in 
1521, and the Act of English Royal Supremacy was passed in 
1534. Three hundred and fifty years, it has been pointed out, is 
not an inconsiderable time in the history of a religious body in 
which to settle down, crystallize into shape, and form its own 
traditions. We must consider that history has been written to place 
in high relief the noble qualities of the Reformers, and there is no 
mentioning of their feet of clay. Myriad books—and they have 
had myriad readers—have dwelt on the emancipating influence of 
the victorious revolt. Deliberate falsification has held no terrors 
for some chroniclers; other writers, not having access to trust- 
worthy sources, have unconsciously contributed to the suppression 
of truth. We shall bear in mind that it is only since the later years 
of the last century that archives have yielded the rich ores of 
original documents. The real history of the Reformation is now 
being written, and the versions that once passed as genuine coin 
of the realm are vanishing from circulation. But these highly 
colored versions have influenced twenty generations, and it is not 
altogether surprising that in very many Non-Catholic minds there 
has resulted a total destruction of right religious perspective. 

It is easy to perceive that English literature of the last cen- 
tury has subtly poisoned the wells. The writers that contributed to 
the forming of thought have been, in the main, Non-Catholic, and 
accordingly it is not to be expected that they could invariably ap- 
preciate the motives underlying Catholic action. Thackeray, prince 
of the nineteenth century novelists, did not grasp, perhaps, the in- 
tentions of the Church; and we have always regretted that Dickens 
wrote his Child’s History of England. Sir Walter Scott, genius of 
the North, loved the picturesqueness of medizval Christianity, and 
the externals of the Church were, to him, absorbingly attractive ; but 
the breathing soul of Middle Age Catholicism he did not truly 
understand. Tennyson was able to translate the Arthurian legend 
into classic lines; he caught the spirit of much that was Catholic; 
but the great Victorian was always a Protestant. It may be diffi- 
cult to classify the tempestuous Byron’s real estimate of the Church; 
but no one can give Catholic knighthood to Macaulay, despite his 
New Zealander on London Bridge. No one will assert that Carlyle 
the Rugged was an ardent lover of the Catholic Church; nor will 
the writer of The Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic be accused 
of undue affection for the ancient Church. As every reader of 
The Bible in Spain is aware, George Borrow cordially disliked 
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Catholicism; and Kingsley has surely produced impressions that 
have been enduring. ‘“ Matthew Arnold,” declares Ayscough in a 
recent book, “disliked Catholicism as much as a brilliant man 
could,” and he compared Ruskin’s attitude to that of an old lady, 
who had taken Protestantism with her to Italy in her trunk, and 
brought it back a good deal creased, distinctly old-fashioned, smel- 
ling of camphor, and odd to wear, but by no means discarded. 
“John Stuart Mill,” continues the essayist, “had a number of hardish 
ideas in his capacious intellectual stomach, and a good many of 
them his successors have spat up again as undigested as ever, but 
one of them was not that Christendom was a better idea than 
Europe, and that with the Pope at the head of it a good many things 
had been better managed.” 

After being nourished on the food that has been presented by 
the nineteenth century writers, not to mention the authors of pre- 
ceding centuries, a concrete, consistent spirit of Protestant opposi- 
tion has waxed strong; not always aggressive, but still strong. We 
might call it a bent, a trend, a temper. And it is this temper, this 
normal, and, in view of antecedent condition, not unnatural Prot- 
estant opinion that the New York Apostolate has had to confront. 
In what manner has the presentation of doctrine been made? In 
general, there might have been two ways: the controversial and the 
explanatory. The Apostolate chose the latter. Controversy has 
its place in forensics, but the founders of the diocesan missionary 
band thought that the more efficacious method in offering truth 
lay in exposition. The temptation to assail and overcome the 
enemy by keen dialectics is at times well-nigh irresistible. When 
a Catholic remembers how his Church has been scourged, crowned 
with thorns, and nailed to Calvary, how she has been slandered and 
villified in every kingdom and republic, when he personally may he 
under social, civic, or financial disability because of his faith, it 
takes master self-control to refrain from bitterness and rancor. 
But he does not forget that sarcasm is often a fatal gift, that 
rapier flashes of irony not unseldom inflame; that harshness almost 
inevitably repels. The New York Apostolate believes with Father 
Maturin: “If a man is vanquished by the dialectical skill of his 
opponent or by the stronger array of facts and arguments which 
he is able to bring forward on his side, he is not in a very recep- 
tive state of mind, but is rather looking about for other arguments 
and weapons of attack and defence, than laying his mind open to 
the force of the arguments by which he has been silenced.”’ Clearly, 
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convincingly, and uncompromisingly, the doctrine of Christ can be 
presented without accompaniment of unkindly phraseology. In 
1906, Pius X. declared that he was pleased that the Apostolate 
missionaries showed no bitterness in their preaching, and that their 
only purpose was a true and complete exposition of Catholic doc- 
trine. This method, in his judgment, much more easily opened the 
door of the true Faith to Non-Catholics. The Holy Father, on 
another occasion, made the striking statement that we cannot build 
up the Church on the ruins of charity. 

The metamorphosis of judgment in the average Non-Catholic, 
when he passes the church’s threshold to attend the mission service 
is amazing. The extreme shock is in the discovery that so much 
that is held dear by him is regarded as even more precious by 
Catholics. Instead of the Bible being spurned, it is reverenced as 
the greatest Book in the world, accepted in its integrity as inspired 
and infallible. The Church permits no pseudo-scientist to question 
or discredit any fact or pronouncement on the sacred pages; the 
Old Testament and the New are not a collection of folklore, legends, 
and myths, but the actual Word of the Living God. When the 
Non-Catholic listens to the reverent repeating of the Lord’s Prayer 
by the vast congregation, when he beholds the look of awe in the 
eyes of little children at the mention of the Redeemer’s Name, 
when he can almost touch the heart-deep affection, that strong men 
fling about their Crucified King, when he reads the sublime, stead- 
fast faith in God’s promise written on the brow of matron and 
maiden, he feels, in very truth, that he is on holy ground. Where 
is that mental and moral slavery, of which he once accused the 
Catholic? Here is the freedom of the sons of God! Where is 
that exiling of Christ, that was the burden of his literature and 
history? Here Christ apparently has come unto His own and His 
own have received Him! Bewildered, he waits for the doctrines, 
and as they unfold, tenet by tenet, he is stupefied by the message. 
Personal love of Christ is sounding in every teaching—the per- 
sonal love of Christ in the confessional, the personal love of Christ 
in the holy anointing, the personal love of Christ in the praying 
for the dead. That we may be united in Christ is the word that 
echoes in every pulpit utterance. He is told that the bread and 
wine in the Mass become the Body and Blood of Christ, and that 
the devout Christian makes the Holy Communion his daily food. 
He learns that the Mass, once misunderstood and ridiculed by him 
as mere superstition, is the application of the Sacrifice of Calvary 
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to the souls of the living and the dead. He gathers that the 
Church’s unremitting endeavor is to bring humanity nearer to the 
knowledge, the love, and the service of their Creator. He sees that 
the Church never deserts the sinner no matter how far he strays, 
that she is searching always for the sheep that are lost. Listening, 
the Non-Catholic perceives how many of the unconscious hopes 
and aspirations of his lifetime are fulfilled in the Church’s prayers. 
And instead of meeting complexity and confusion, he finds wonder- 
ful clearness. He realizes the solace of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints. He grasps the reasonableness of reverencing 
the Mother of his Saviour, and learns to realize that in honoring 
her, he is honoring Him. He catches the meaning of altar and 
crucifix and statue. Keenly he appreciates how little he knew the 
Church in his former judging of her teaching. He has been as 
one who stands in some cathedral close trying to understand the 
beauty of the stained glass. From without the mullioned window 
seems meaningless leaded lines, opaque vitreous matter, and whim- 
sical pattern. It is only on glimpsing the window from within that 
one can comprehend the mellow glory of the masterpiece, the rich 
crimsons and dark purples and azure blue and gold blending into a 
scene of rare magnificence. 

In this manner have the opinions of the Non-Catholic under- 
gone complete revision. If these be the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, he muses, then membership in her communion is not an act 
of dishonor to the Lord: it may, in fact, be pleasing to Him. And 
he who came into the church with hesitation, elects to remain for 
the second part of the service, the answering of questions asked 
by earnest seekers for truth. He notes that the responses to in- 
quiries are couched in no antagonistic sentence, but in a calm and 
friendly manner. Fairly is the objection offered, fairly is it 
answered. Truth is desired, truth is given. And as he listens to 
the answering of question after question, there may be borne in 
on him this conclusion—how unfair the enemies of the Church 
have been in every nation. Why has not the foe given the Catholic 
Church a fair field? They have leveled charges against her, and 
then condemned her without benefit of advocate or trial by jury. 
The Non-Catholic sees now that her standards have made her 
anathema on earth, but he is beginning to see as well that if her 
standards were different, God would pronounce her anathema in 
eternity. Why does not the world, at least, give her credit for 
right intention? Paradoxical as it is, he who becomes foremost 
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in perceiving the injustice of the attack on the Spouse of Christ, so 
often is the one that as former adversary, in all sincerity, employed 


‘the very weapons whose use he now decries. 


What has been the success of the expository method in the 
delivery of truth? Excellent, from every viewpoint. During the 
twenty years of Apostolate preaching, four thousand four hundred 
and forty-two converts have been received into the Fold by the 
missionary Fathers. This number is large, and is ample justifica- 
tion for the establishment of this diocesan institution. Four thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-two are offering praise and adoration 
to God in God’s own religion. Can it not be pleasing to Christ 
that this new flock of thousands are now in true creed, believing 
all the doctrine that He brought to the earth? Still, while this 
number of converts is large, it is not the complete record; work 
for souls has no satisfactory statistics. The converts received on 
the immediate occasion of a mission may be many; the number 
of baptisms is not, however, an index of a mission’s success. As 
experienced priests know, the grace of conversion is not always 
synchronous with the presentation of doctrine and the Non- 
Catholic’s admiration of it. Though the Non-Catholic may admire 
the devotions and beliefs of the Church, this may not destroy equal 
or greater admiration for that which he has long cherished; it is 
perfectly possible to have a sympathetic appreciation of the Church, 
without actual desire to join her membership. When the Non- 
Catholic is absolutely certain that the Catholic Church is the sole 
Church of Jesus Christ and as a necessary corollary that he must 
join her ranks, then and not till then should he become a Catholic. 
This conviction may not, and very often does not, come at once 
to every Non-Catholic hearer. Tens of thousands have followed 
the Apostolate’s presentation of Catholic teaching during the past 
twenty years, but they are not Catholics. Has it been labor lost 
and effort wasted. Not indeed if we accept the Pauline principle, 
“T have planted, Apollo watered, God gave the increase.” Last 
year in America, forty thousand Non-Catholics entered the bosom 
of the Church. How many of them, I wonder, finally came after 
long years of prayer and consideration following an initial hearing 
of doctrine? Probably more than one conversion grew from the 
seed sown by some forgotten preacher, who planted better than he 
knew. Often God’s grace acts slowly, though it acts exceeding 


sure. 
It is sometimes not realized by us who have been Catholics, 
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that entrance into the Church is epoch-making in the life of a con- 
vert. His soul has rested content in the religion of his fathers, 
therein he has found joy and peace; there has been no doubt or 
difficulty to cloud his heaven. Suddenly arises the thought that 
there may be a flaw in the title of his father’s creed. Conscientious 
as he is, he knows that he is bound to investigate, and investigation 
of one’s birthright is a harrowing experience. To acknowledge the 
possibility that during all your years you have been in error, in 
good faith, we shall admit, but still in error, makes the heart re- 
coil. But the relentless investigation must proceed. Step by step, 
he goes “o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” searching for 
truth. As the light brightens, the Great Decision becomes clear 
and distinct and compelling. He must leave the religion of his 
family, he must break the intimate associations of a lifetime, he 
must see old friendships topple like a house of cards. He may be 
forced to face social ostracism, and be reduced to direst poverty. 
He will be misunderstood by those who should not question his 
sincerity. It will be as a stranger in a strange land that he will 
enter the Catholic Church. He knows none of the landmarks; he 
has none of the memories of religious experiences that have sus- 
tained the drooping spirits of many a Catholic, he knows not the 
marvelous compensation he will receive for the sacrifice of olden 
associations. His mind cannot yet conceive the worth of the 
friendships he will gain, to replace the early friendships that have 
failed. Great will be the riches of his baptismal gifts, but as yet 
he is looking at them through a glass darkly. Truly the grace 
of God must be abundant to carry the soul through the cataclysmic 
period that divides Non-Catholicism and entrance into the Church. 

Thus far we have spoken of the two-fold work of the Apos- 
tolate: the giving of missions to Catholics in poorer places, and the 
presentation of Catholic truth to Non-Catholics. In addition to 
this, the Mission Ban has preached Catholic missions in the larger 
parishes of the archdiocese. Both in the metropolis and in the 
cities and towns outside New York, the exercises have been given. 
In fact, it is through the generosity of the larger parishes that the 
material means for the fulfillment of the primary purposes are ob- 
tained. The Apostolate has been an exponent of concerted diocesan 
effort—the more populous community could assist the least finan- 
cially favored, and the Catholic could offer a share of his religious 
knowledge to the Non-Catholic. 

It may be pertinent to inquire now—in view of the fact that 
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the Church places such store on parochial missions among the 
faithful—what is the general schema of these mission exercises? 
Is the main ambition of a mission for Catholics the reclaiming of 
only the most abandoned members of the flock, or do the saintly 
ones likewise come within its scope? 

There is no need here of delineating the materialistic tendencies 
of our highly organized civilization; it is an oft-told tale. The 
swirling mass of men that compose communities, no matter what 
their avocation, have nerves stretched to the last degree of re- 
sistance. In the titanic struggle for existence some there are that 
lose their sense of proportion in spiritual values. Sacred ideals to 
them seem discouragingly inadequate and evanescent in the feverish 
rush of the world that has gone insane. The standards of Things 
as They Are may deceive even the elect. Under strain and stress, 
bravest hearts can weaken and finest minds grow coarse. The 
Catholic Church is watching the struggle, and amid all the shout- 
ing and tumult of the arena she hurls her warning, “ What does 
it profit? ”. and her own listen and gather round. In no uncertain 
tone she bids them remember that the only enduring part of 
them is their soul; that God will summon it at some unforeseen 
hour; and woe to the man weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. The greatest evil in existence, she proclaims, is sin, and no 
wealth or social prestige or wit can blot out its iniquity. And she 
urges that if there be any man in any sin, let him repent and be 
renewed in the Lord. The Church holds up before the multitude 
the Image of Christ and Him Crucified, Who came to call sinners 
to repentance. She impresses on man a realization of his dignity 
and worth, and the price paid for his redemption. She relates the 
wondrous love that tabernacles Christ on the altar that He may 
be Food for our sustenance. She bids her children to be of 
strong courage, to fight the good fight, and to keep the Faith even 
unto death. 

Should the hortatory tone prevail throughout the series of dis- 
courses? Are the moral themes solely to be considered, is the ap- 
peal to be made only to the will? Unquestionably, no. The mission 
has the duty of enlightening the intellect with the strongest reasons 
for belief. It is regrettable but true that more than a few Catholics, 
having no reason for the faith that is in them, are being loosened 
from a firm grasp of their religion. In this century of inquiry, it 
is not enough that you believe; you must know why you believe. 
Pitiless questioning is the portion of every man, be he priest or 
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laic; in the minds of the inquiring world no doctrine is sacrosanct— 
the Divinity of Christ, the Rule of Faith, the Papacy, the Mother of 
God, the authority of the Church, the indissolubility of marriage. 
It cannot be taken for granted that all Catholics are grounded in the 
firm foundations of religious knowledge. Theoretically they should 
be; actually they are not. Early environment may account for 
conditions; the wear of grooving monotony, possibly; poor appre- 
ciation of one’s unmerited privilege of Catholicism, perhaps. 
Whatever may be the cause of the ignorance, it falls within the 
province of the missionary to inform the intellect of his hearers 
with determining argument of belief, with evident motives of credi- 
bility. . The dogmatic instruction on the fundamentals is, conse- 
quently, of paramount importance in a mission. When the doc- 
trines are spread open to his intelligence and he is cognizant of 
their worth, when he perceives the lamentable loss entailed even in 
the unconscious deprivation of such knowledge, there is little fear 
that the Catholic will undervalue or misunderstand religious de- 
mand on his personal loyalty. There was never a time in the 
_ Church’s history when the preaching of dogma was more vitally 
necessary than it is today. : 

It should not be understood, however, that the parochial mis- 
sion should be attended only by the ill-informed and the sinner, 
that the saintly and the learned do not need its benefits. Somehow 
original sin, in is effects, darkens the understanding of the scholar 
as well as that of the unlettered; it weakens the will of all hu- 
manity indiscriminately; and an inclination to evil is our common 
heritage. A mission may be defined, in a very true sense, as a re- 
telling to the people of the doctrine of Christ. There cannot be 
any class in a parish too holy for the reception of His teaching, 
nor any class too deeply educated to sit at the feet of Him Who 
on a certain memorable day confounded the Doctors of the Law 
with His wisdom. The mission is for all the people: it was for 
all the people that Christ came. Through its ministry the good 
will be raised to a higher perfection; the learned increase in a bet- 
ter understanding of Him, the Fount of Infinite Learning. 

But although there may be some in the flock who have strayed 
into the paths of unrighteous living, the greater part walk in the 
way of the Lord; and in his preaching the missionary remembers 
that in the annals of human kind there is far more sanctity than 
sin. Though in his congregation be those whose sins are red as 
scarlet, this class is far in the minority. The larger number are 
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steadfastly standing by their faith, are generous in prayer and 
sacrifice, and are glad to have the opportunity to suffer for Christ. 
Moreover, it is never forgotten that he who has sinned much, may 
love much; and in every sermon, whether on salvation or death 
or judgment, there is an undertone that speaks the mercy of Him 
Who came not to destroy but to save. For only to the hypocrites 
was Christ severe; to the sinner He was always kind. He knew 
that it is a long and painful journey that the prodigal must travel 
before he reaches the Father’s house. As for the hypocrites, as a 
rule they do not make a mission. The good come, and the luke- 
warm and the publican, but the Pharisee remains away. 

Has the parochial mission idea, as interpreted by the New 
York Apostolate, won any measure of success? In answering that 
question, we must judge by the actual records. During the twenty 
years almost every parish, both in city and country district, has 
been visited. In some parishes four, five and six successive mis- 
sions have been given. Many calls have been received from other 
dioceses; comparatively few, however, could be accepted. Alto- 
gether five hundred and six missions to Catholics have been 
preached, and nearly three-quarters of a million of confessions have 
been heard. Only the silent Lord knows of the peace—such as the 
world could not give—that He gave to His souls in the mission 
tribunals. It has been a varied procession that has passed through 
the doors of the churches on those early mornings and late evenings 
of twenty years. The rich and the lowly, the gentle and simple, 
the scholar and the unlearned, the sinner and saint—all of them are 
in that mighty host that came to the Master’s teaching. Leaving all 
things they followed Him trustfully, and He led them to the hills 
of eternal peace. 

The New York Apostolate, in presenting the report of twenty 
years of labor, expresses its deep gratitude to His Eminence the 
Cardinal who had so great a part in its foundation, and who has 
from its very inception never ceased to be its earnest patron, in- 
spirer and friend. The priests of the mission band appreciate the 
debt that they owe to their brother-priests of the archdiocese who 
themselves so effectively, in town and country, preaching the Word 
of God, have encouraged and sustained the purposes of the Apos- 
tolate. The Apostolate is beginning its third decade of service, 
trusting that God Who deigned in the past to use its feeble ministry 
in teaching His Truth, may continue His strength and blessing in 
the years to come. 
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ST. PAUL AT WORK. 
BY L. E. BELLANTI, S.J. 


a Sg [THIN living memory few have championed the his-. 
: torical reputation of St. Luke so effectively as Sir 
William Ramsay. In this self-imposed duty he has 
had to run counter to many a preconceived opinion, 
and critics did not fail to let him know what they 
ae Of one book? he tells us that it was reviewed by a dis- 
tinguished foreign scholar, who after giving quite a fair résumé 
of the work—‘“he stated my position fairly, with a gentle sar- 
casm indeed, but still with fairness ”’—disposed of Luke’s title to 
rank high in history, in one brief, concluding sentence: “If Luke 
is a great historian what would the author of this ‘book make of 
Luke ii. 1-3? ”? Nothing more was needed. This Parthian shaft, 
to the reviewer’s mind, had vitally stricken the Evangelist’s fair 
fame. To this question at the time no answer was forthcoming, 
but the latest verdict, due in no small measure to the researches of 
Sir William Ramsay himself, has disposed of the challenge so con- 
fidently flung by the critic a score of years ago, and the whole 
question of the Census—typical of so many other objections—has 
passed out of the region of speculation into that of definite his- 
torical truth. 

It is indeed pleasant to be able to record the mature judg- 
ment of this great scholar that Luke’s works are unsurpassable 
in respect of their trustworthiness, and to find our previous as- 
surance about the Third Gospel and the Acts confirmed by the 
most searching results of archeology and history.* But though 
it is only right that a historian’s fame should primarily rest on his 
trustworthiness, the other elements that go to make up his great- 
ness should not be ignored, as his. powers of discrimination and se- 
lection, his insight and ready grasp of vital issues, his reproduc- 
tive ability, photographic eye, gifts of sympathy, facility of ex- 
pression and lucidity of style. Such a test applied to Luke’s work 
tends to enhance rather than to lower our esteem, especially where, 


1St. Paul the Traveler. 2The Census under Quirinius. 


*Unfortunately when Ramsay passes from the discussion of historical questions 
to the interpretation of St. Paul’s thought, he proves a less trustworthy guide. 
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as in the Acts, he is traversing ground untrodden by any of his 
contemporaries. Indeed, one might long search the classics with- 
out lighting on any passages comparable, for terseness and dis- 
criminating insight, to the last thirty pages of the Acts, where, 
taking Paul as his central figure, Luke succeeds in conveying to us 
a vivid account of the Apostle’s continuous journeys, of his mis- 
sionary methods with both Jews and Gentiles, of his organization 
of the infant churches, of his foundation of a local as well as a 
traveling ministry, of his successes and failures as shown in the 
fervor and occasional lapses of his converts, of his companions and 
helpers, of his own sufferings and persecutions, and of the indomi- 
table energy which by God’s grace drew victory out of defeat and 
conquered the Roman world to the sweet yoke of Christ. 

Through the immensely compressed material of these chap- 
ters,* often supplemented and confirmed by such stray notices and 
allusions as are found in the Epistles, we are enabled to form 
what is surely a right estimate of the Apostle’s work, and of the 
force of various circumstances making for or against the end on 
which his soul was set. Best of all, in them, we have a series of 
vivid pictures portraying important and critical scenes with a sure- 
ness of touch and a fidelity of detail that make Paul stand out 
as no conventional and lay figure, but as an intensely living, ardent, 
human personality. 

“ Non quis dicit sed quid dicatur attende” is the warning of 
a Kempis, and it holds good even in the Apostle’s case, for his 
message and his doctrine are far greater than himself. Yet, 
whether for good or evil, the warning goes unheeded in an age 
of prying curiosities. To us the man’s teaching is but a page torn 
out of a life-story which we demand in its completeness. We want 
the whole man, common clay as living flame. Newman and Ben- 
son, we feel, are more to us today, after the revealing studies of 
Wilfrid Ward and Father Martindale. This is the age of great 
biographies, just because we have assimilated the truism that cir- 
cumstances alter cases. In this then we would find some excuse 
for a further attempt to fill in as objectively as possible the 
colored environment of St. Paul, by way of prelude to some con- 
sideration of his inspired teachings. The more remote he is from 
us in time and temper, the more help do we need that we may come 
into sympathetic contact with that magnetic personality, so im- 
perial in its range, so universal in its outlook, so fiercely obsessed 


3) 


*Acts xiii.-xxviii. 
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by the Christ life. To know Paul—and yes, too, St. John—is to 
open our lock-gates to the surge of vital Christianity. 

Few of us can have left our boyhood behind us without ever 
experiencing a flicker of that interest with which a campaign or 
expedition is lighted up when every movement is followed on chart 
with scale and compasses, recording every notable landmark and 
stage of progress, and so giving us the illusion of living over 
again the strenuous days of long departed heroes. We would not 
be so daring as to suggest the advisability of such a reconstruction 
of Paul’s travels in the case of our readers, and in default of a 
map of the Roman Empire and of an account of Paul’s journeys— 
which would obviously be out of place here—it will be assumed 
that their knowledge of Asia Minor is something more than a 
memory of boyhood’s happy hunting grounds into which one ruth- 
lessly pitchforked every name and nation that baulked closer defi- 
nition. Briefly, Paul’s activities between the spring of 47 A. p.,® 
when the missionary call came to him at Antioch, and the spring 
of 57 A. D., when he was arrested in Jerusalem, range over the 
provinces of Southern Asia Minor and the countries fringing the 
7Egean Sea. Distinct and apart from these is the long sea voyage to 
Rome in chains, with which Luke’s record of the Apostle’s work 
abruptly closes. The first of his three missionary journeys§® finds its 
term in the cities of South Galatia. The second and third journeys, 
including an eighteen months’ stay at Corinth and a two and half 
years’ stay at Ephesus, fill in the period between the late spring of 50 
A. D., and the spring of 57 A. D., and mark the evangelization of 
the A®gean cities, Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth 
and Ephesus. Two years of captivity in Czsarea are succeeded 
by the historic voyage of. Paul and Luke, their shipwreck off 
Malta, and final arrival in Rome early in 60 a. pv. Here Paul 
remained a prisoner for nearly two years, but gained his release 
in the winter of 61-2 A. D., either as the result of a second trial 
or more probably because his accusers had failed to appear and 
lodge their charges against him within eighteen months of his ap- 


peal to Cesar. Though the account of the Acts has already come 

*The dates here set down, though following a widely-accepted chronology, are 
only approximate. 

*Paul’s journeys are traditionally divided into these three stages. There is, 
however, some force in Deissmann’s contention that it would be less inaccurate to 
speak of Paul’s youth and manhood as one long expedition. Without quite sub- 
scribing to this, one may admit that every portion of the Apostle’s life which is 
divided from a previous journey by his sojourn in some great city deserves separate 
enumeration. Looking at the Three Missionary Journeys from this angle, Antioch 


appears almost as arbitrary a starting-point as Corinth, Jerusalem or Ephesus. 
VOL, CIV.—48 
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to an end, Paul’s own words to the Romans and the testimony of 
early tradition enable us to conclude with some assurance that on 
his release he set out for Spain, possibly through Southern Gaul. 
A visitation of his Eastern Churches may also be definitely inferred 
from his own repeated promises to Timothy, Philemon, and to 
the church of his predilection at Philippi, as also from various 
allusions in his pastoral Epistles. The concluding words of his 
Second Epistle to Timothy, probably his latest extant letter, are 
packed with allusions which baffle almost as much as they stimulate 
conjecture. Certainly they were written with the prospect of 
martyrdom before his eyes, and this presentiment was soon ful- 
filled. At Rome then, once more, no less than in his first trial, 
the Lord came to his help and strengthened him. To Paul in- 
deed—Paul now no longer, but Christ living in him—after so 
close a fellowship of suffering only the martyr’s piercingly sweet 
end was possible, that so in him the Christ life might find complete 
fulfillment through his absorption into the Crucified. 

However baldly summed up, Paul’s activities in their very tire- 
lessness seem to lift us into an atmosphere, so rarefied, so specially 
constituted as to be unanalyzable, charismatic, wholly miraculous. 
Yet so far as his journeys themselves are in question this view 
may be summarily dismissed. It is the simple truth that, in the 
Roman world of this time, traveling, whether for business or 
pleasure, was performed with an ease and certainty unknown in 
after centuries until the comparatively recent introduction of steam. 
Again, we may not forget that Paul confined his movements to the 
Roman Empire, and was guided in the formation of his plans by 
the practical possibilities of communication and travel. The 
startling amplitude of these possibilities was born of a combination 
of causes, foremost among which is the complete unification of the 
empire and the growing feeling of security throughout the Medi- 
terranean world. War had come to be a question merely of 
frontier raids; the idea of a hostile horde within the boundaries of 
the empire was unthinkable. Such lesser evils as sporadic piracy 
and brigandage in the border lands were firmly dealt with, if not 
wholly exterminated. At this time, too, the general equipment of 
the road systems had reached a high level of efficiency. Great 
pains were taken to maintain and repair the highways and, when 
necessary, to patrol them. The roads themselves were solidly con- 
structed. Sign posts and mile stones directed the traveler. In the 
Eastern provinces, at any rate, inns were numerous, though their 
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reputation did not stand high either among Christians or pagans. 
Indeed, their dubious character sheds a new light on the Apostle’s 
teaching about the duty of hospitality. Such charitable provision 
for the body of the passing stranger might also mean salvation for 
his soul. No Christian should be compelled to take refuge for the 
night amid the evil and corrupt influences of inns which often 
enough were little better than houses of ill-fame.? 

Road maps, lists of halting places, tables giving the distances 
both by sea and land were easily accessible to travelers at the great 
centres, and would enable them to form and announce extensive 
plans of travel with an easy confidence which brings the first cen- 
tury amazingly close to the twentieth. The comparative advantages 
and inconveniences of alternative routes had become matters of 
common knowledge, so that merchant, missionary and tourist could 
choose his route according as he desired the maximum of safety or 
speed or economy. Roughly speaking, the four months, November 
to February, marked the close season both on land-and sea, and 
movement in winter was avoided as much as possible. Otherwise the 
facilities of travel, especially about the middle of the first century, 
during which most of the Apostle’s journeys took place, were one 
of the greatest boons conferred by imperial organization. Nor 
was this happy effect ignored by writers who lived about this time 
and could appreciate material blessings. Thus “ Philo® and Pliny 
in the first century, Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus and Aristides in 
the second, are full of admiration of the imperial peace and its 
fruits; the sea was covered with ships interchanging the products 
of different regions of the earth, wealth was vastly increased, com- 
fort and well-being improved, hill and valley covered with the 
dwellings of ar: increasing population...... travel was free and 
safe, all men could journey where they wished, the most remote | 
and lonely countries were opened up by roads and bridges: such 
is the picture of the Roman world which these writers placed be- 
fore us.” 

With the evident exception of the last journey from Czsarea 
to Jerusalem, Paul and his companions seem to have traveled on 
foot. Horses or vehicles were only available for officials and im- 
perial couriers, or for such wealthy merchants and tourists as could 
afford their hire at the chief stages on the route; the less affluent 
majority passed from place to place on foot. Then as now there 

"Rom. xii. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8. 
ee Dict. of Bible, s. v. Roads and Travel (in N. T.), 
Pp. 396, b. 
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was a tendency for people to crowd into the cities, and so in the 
open season folk of every class and condition filled the high roads. 
Great officials passing in state from one province to another, the 
cortege of an embassy making for Rome or of a deputation on its 
way to the nearest proconsul, would be no infrequent sight. Add 
to these the familiar throng of hawkers, peddlers, commercial 
travelers, and enterprising traders such as Lydia of Thyatira whom 
we find dealing in turkey-red stuffs at Philippi® or Aquila the tent- 
maker from Pontus, who with his Roman wife Priscilla turns up 
at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus and again in Rome within the space of =. 
a few years. The ebb and flow of vast crowds accompanied the 
seasons of great festival in Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy. 
Students journeyed from afar to the great university cities—as we 
may style them—in search of knowledge and fame. Paul’s own 
quest of Rabbinical learning at the feet of Gamaliel, is a case in 
point. Other influences besides commercial enterprise, religious en- 
thusiasm and love of learning helped to swell and diversify the pro- 
cession of life along the highway. The younger Pliny who is 
only a generation apart from the days of the Apostles, is amazed 
at the infatuation of so many tourists who for the mere love of 
novelty wander far and wide, stupidly ignorant the while of the at- 
tractions of their own native land.1° Men traveled for the sake 
of their health, to seek an easier clime or just, as we say, for a 
holiday and a change of air. Seneca’s brother Gallio, the Pro- 
consul of Achaia,'! took a voyage to Egypt to recover from the 
effects of a fever contracted at Corinth, and beat a second retreat 
to its hard, dry skies after his consulship when threatened with con- 
sumption. All this serves to show that though Paul’s journeys 
entailed much hardship and no little personal danger—his own 
words?” are hardly necessary to convince us of this—we must be 
on our guard against that extreme view which would translate 
even the physical side of his energies into the realms of the miracu- 
lous. Even as a venture of faith his travels are easily paralleled, 
if not definitely surpassed, by those of a Francis Xavier in the 
East, or of a de Smedt in the West. 

To the Syro-Phoenician woman Our Lord had said that he 
was sent solely to the lost sheep of the House of Israel. A desire 
to tread in his Master’s footsteps, and a sense of his own special 
aptitude for the work, led the Apostle of the Gentiles, also, to 
begin, wherever he came, by announcing the Gospel to “ the Jews in 
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that city.” Even in the days of Alexander, Jews were to be found 
scattered over many lands. Subsequently, enforced colonization or 
the growth of trading interests had led them so far afield that by 
the middle of the first century a Jewish settlement might be found 
in any big town on the littoral of the Mediterranean, the A¢gean 
and the Euxine, and in practically all the notable cities of Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, Egypt, North Africa, Spain and Gaul. Pro- 
fessor A. Deissmann—drawing on the exhaustive studies of E. 
Schiirer and J. Oehler—mentions one hundred and forty-three 
towns outside Palestine in which, from literary or archeological 
evidence, we may infer that such colonies were to be found in or 
about the times of St. Paul. Mention need only be made of 
such remote spots as Czsarea and Volubilis in Mauretania, Adra 
and Tortosa in Spain, Narbonne, Marseilles and Lyons in Gaul to 
show how widespread was this diffusion.1* In Alexandria little 
short of half the population were Jews, at Rome they may well 
have numbered one hundred thousand. These communities, known 
as Jews of the Western diaspora, while retaining their distinctive 
creed and ritual, had in course of time grown more amenable 
to outside influences. They had learned to mitigate that narrow 
spirit of contemptuous exclusiveness so characteristic of their 
compatriots in Judea. To some of them, indeed, Hebrew was a 
lost tongue, long superseded in daily life by a Greek which had 
gradually become the language too of Sabbath ritual. Living, as 
they were, amid the frankest idolatry, necessarily cut off from all 
sight or sound of those sweeping revivals wrought in Palestine by 
a succession of great teachers, the services of the Sabbath were 
their main safeguard against a renunciation of their nationality, 
with the lapse into paganism as its inevitable sequel. Even in 
Palestine no hamlets so insignificant but had their synagogues or 
“ Batlanim,” and the same, in its degree, seems to have held good 
in the foreign settlements. Different from synagogues, but used 
similarly for purposes of prayer and religious observances in com- 
mon, were the oratories or “proseuchai.’”’ Such chapels were 
situated less centrally, near the sea or by running water, so that 
it was easy to adjourn for the ceremonial washings and lustrations. 
A visit to a Jewish synagogue in our own day would recall 

% Within the last year the publication of some fragmentary Aramaic papyri— 
probably belonging to the third century before Christ—reveals to us the existence 
of an organized Jewish community away in Upper Egypt, either at Abydos (?) or at 


Tba (that is, conjecturally, Thebes or Edfu), or at both places; Cf. Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, November, 1915. 
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not a few of the features of ancient worship. Then as now the 
sexes were divided off by a grating or trellis-worked partition. The 
bulk of the congregation sat facing the “ark” or press, in which 
lay the rolls of the law. Rulers of the synagogue, Rabbis, Pharisees 
and influential men took “ the chief seats” with their backs to the 
Ark, full in the stare of eyes. Once they were in their places the 
service began with benedictions of God, the Creator, the Lord of 
Mercy and Giver of all good gifts. Next came the “ Shema” or 
Creed, so called from the opening words of Deuteronomy vi. 4, 
“Hear, O Israel,” followed by the “ Tephillah” or Intercession, 
a long series of supplications, into which improvisations entered just 
as the surge of devotion or the presence of local needs might 
prompt. Instruction, however, formed the central part of the 
service. A reading from the sacred books opened the way for 
a homily (“darashah”) or for a simpler form of discourse 
(“ Meamar ’”—literally a conference or talk). Invariably in these 
expositions great stress was laid on tradition, and the preacher won 
favor and applause in proportion as he could concentrate a solid 
phalanx of great teachers in support of his exegetical predilections. 
The principle indeed was set down** that everyone “is bound to 
teach in the language of his teachers.” That such discourses should 
tend to. become cramped by the swathing-bands of tradition, highly 
technical, abstruse almost to fatuity, is no matter for surprise. Un- 
fortunately, where Judza led, the rest of the Jewish world blindly 
followed, and soon enough we find the formalism of the law be- 
setting the pulpit of every synagogue in the Roman Empire. Some 
recollection of this may help us to understand how it was that the 
Apostle made so deep an impression whenever he spoke in the syna- 
gogue. The combined fervor and graciousness of his message 
opened eyes and hearts to a new world of thought, duty, hope and 
comfort. Again, the form of his teaching, though firmly founded 
on the Old Testament, was different utterly from that meticulous 
appeal to tradition on which the Rabbis relied. Like the living 
waters of the Spirit his words seemed to come so fresh and direct 
from heaven, “ that as in the case of his Divine Master,” the peo- 
ple were astonished at his doctrine. With some, astonishment led 
to a reconsideration of the whole basis of religious belief, bearing 
early fruit in the awakening of faith and love, but the sentiments 
of the majority—once they had recovered from the first shock— . 
were not quite so unimpeachable. To souls less alive, to minds 
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grown hardened and impervious save along certain well-worn 
grooves, the Gospel Message seemed on second thoughts less pal- 
atable than ever. It did not fit harmoniously into their cherished 
conception of a Messiah Who coming forth from the East should 
transform the holy city by His radiance, extend the bounds of 
Palestine and gather in the exiles of the diaspora to share in His 
triumphant reign of justice and glory. Here—how preposterously ! 
—this plausible stranger was showing up the chosen people of God 
in a most unenviable light. Besides, it might well be asked, what 
was to become of themselves under this new régime, of themselves 
and their synagogues and feasts and fasts and chief seats and 
cherished perquisites. The transition from deep disapproval to 
active hostility is an easy one, easiest when, as in Paul’s case, dis- 
approval far from damping adds fuel to the flames. The crisis 
in the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch is typical of an official 
jealousy which burst out into furious contradictions and blas- 
phemies, and more than once too into murderous assaults. Iconium, 
Derbe, Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, Corinth and Ephesus all 
witnessed violent scenes. True, at Pisidian Antioch, Paul and 
Barnabas had spoken out fearlessly and said: “It was necessary 
that the message of God should be told to you first, but since 
you reject it...... we turn to the Gentiles.”15 Yet that this 
implied little more than a local change of policy and a rupture with 
the synagogue is clear from the fact that wherever Paul subse- 
quently goes it is to the assemblies in the synagogue that he pri- 
marily addresses himself. At Corinth, indeed, when the sacred 
precincts of the synagogue could no longer secure him from in- 
terruption and rude insult, he shook his clothes in the vehemence 
of his protest, crying out, ‘“ Your blood be on your own heads. 
My conscience is clear. From this time forward I shall go to the 
Gentiles.” So he left and went to the house of a certain Titus 
Justus...... whose house was next door to the synagogue.?® 

This mention of a private house at which the neophytes and 
catechumens might safely assemble for instruction and prayer, marks 
a first step towards that fuller organization of his congregations 
which is so striking a proof of the genius of the man and the di- 
vinity of his mission. Wherever the cleavage between Jew and 
Christian had become final, further attendance at the synagogue 
was obviously impossible. No doubt in Jerusalem, under the tact- 
ful rule of St. James, the early Christians had continued to attend 
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the Temple services, while meeting together of an evening for 
instruction and for the breaking of Bread in the seclusion of some 
quiet house.*7 With Paul’s congregation, under the heated con- 
dition superinduced by his fearless outspokenness, such a com- 
promise was out of the question, and so almost everywhere the 
house of some fervent convert became the centre of Christian life. 
In addition to the little church in Justus’ house at Corinth, we 
may recall the similar purpose to which Aquila and Priscilla gladly 
made over their abode in Ephesus and later in Rome.?® The greetings 
in the Apostle’s letters acquaint us with the existence of churches 
in the houses of Philemon!® and of Nymphe;”° and to. this list 
of early churches may be added the lecture hall of Tyrannus at 
Ephesus** and the house at Troas where the evening service was 
by Paul’s eloquence prolonged till daybreak.2 Obviously in this 
case it was instruction and familiar converse on holy things that 
occupied the small hours of the night, but this can only be an ex- 
aggerated instance of his regular practice elsewhere. Certainly, 
he always attached the highest importance to careful instruction in 
the main heads of Catholic doctrine. Where conversion from 
Judaism, and still more from paganism, called for so much of re- 
nunciation and self-sacrifice, only a thorough grasp of Christian 
principles, vivified by lavish outpourings of the Spirit of God, and 
nourished by frequent receptions of the Blessed Sacrament, could 
have upheld and comforted these infant churches. Throughout 
his letters Paul is continually harking to what he has taught 
by word of mouth. As one would infer from even a cursory read- 
ing of the Epistles, each of them is directed to answer the ques- 
tions, supply the advice and meet the needs of some particular 
congregation at a certain definite stage of its development. An 
Epistle is therefore utterly alien in its scope—this statement needs 
qualification in the unique case of the Epistle to the Romans— 
from a dogmatic treatise. One or two important points of doctrine 
may be discussed in view of the known circumstances of those to 
whom the letter is addressed, otherwise their rule of faith receives 
only indirect mention. Yet all the while there are hints and refer- 


’ ences innumerable to the sum of beliefs on which the superstructure 


of their spiritual life is founded. From the earliest times we come 
across sentences and phrases in the Epistles which without such an 
assumption would be wholly meaningless. A few instances drawn 
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from the first Epistle to the Thessalonians (accepted by many as 
his earliest extant letter) may further confirm this fact, and inci- 
dentally serve to show how it was on oral instruction, far more 
than on his written word, that the Apostle relied. Some knowledge 
of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is presupposed by the state- 
ment that “our Gospel was delivered to you not in word alone 
but with power and in the Holy Ghost.”?3 The referenc< to “Jesus 
His Son, from heaven, Whom He hath raised from ine dead, Who 
rescueth us from the wrath to come,’** undoubtedly points to 
fuller teachings on the Divinity of Christ, on His Incarnation, 
Death and Resurrection and on the Redemptive value of the sacri- 
fice of God made man. (Nothing indeed could be more wide of 
the mark than to take such pregnant sentences as comprising with 
masterly terseness the entire content of Paul’s instructions to the 
Thessalonians on the mysteries of Christ’s life.) Hear him again 
expressly reminding them how “ yearning over you like a nurse 
cherishing her children we were minded to share with you not only 
the Gospel of God but also our own lives,”?® and how “ when 
your ears received God’s message from us, you welcomed, not the 
word of men, but, as it truly is, the word of God.’?° The sin of 
the Jews in rejecting Our Lord,” the supernatural life of sancti- 
fying grace,?® salvation through Christ and the heritage of Glory,?® 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection of the body,*®® the ruin of 
those who run counter to God’s will,®* the union of all the churches 
in Christ,®* briefly, almost all the fundamental points of Christian 
belief are either explicitly mentioned by the Apostle or naturally 
inferred from a few chapters of one of his briefest and earliest 
letters. 

As the number of churches grew and his missionary work 
developed, this task of instruction fell very heavily on the Apostle. 
He has, however, assimilated the maxim of imperial rule “ divide 
et impera,” and so as need arises we see further manifestations of 
his organizing genius; more extensive duties are assigned to his 
fellow-workers, greater powers are conferred upon them, tests of 
fitness are rigidly exacted, female piety too and devotion are di- 
rected to the furtherance of the great work. Yet division does not 
spell decentralization. To the end Paul is the dominant personality, 
the intimate friend and father of all. 


%1 Thess. i. 5. “%y Thess. i. 10. %1 Thess. ii. 8. *y Thess. ii. 13. 
37, Thess. ii. 15. %, Thess. iv. 7; 8. 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
1, Thess. ii. 15. 1 Thess. ii. 13, 14. 
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THE WEIRD GILLY. 
(A MEDIZ:VAL IRISH PHANTASY.) 
BY SHANE LESLIE. 


ESPON a time, and a long time gone, when there were 
4) five kingdoms in Ireland, it chanced that O’Donnell 
4) held festival at Ballyshannon with the fine gentlemen 
Di of Donegal. They were gathered from early dawn 
in the house he had built of sliced yew trees and 
thatched with gulls’ wings, and they feasted upon new of all meats 
and old of all liquors. They lifted high the cups their fathers had 
dug out of the graves of the sea kings, and drank of the wine that 
O’Donnell fetched from Spain. In the midst of the table stood 
the Joyless Jug, in which the patron Saint of the Clan had been 
used to carry water aforetime. Like the hundred wells he had 
blessed for them it never ran dry. 

The company looked through the lime-smeared arches of the 
hall into O’Donnell’s apple garden, and perceived a strange Gilly 
pricking the unripe fruit with the point of his sword. O’Donnell 
sent a Saxon slave to bring him into the house. He carried a man- 
tle on his shoulders that would cover a mare in foal and a patched 
hose upon his long swinging shanks. A naked sword trundled at 
his heel-tip, and he carried three javelins of charred hollywood. 
The puddle-water splashed out of his deer-skin brogues, while his 
ear tips peeped through the hood of his mantle. He gave astonish- 
ment to them all, and no wonder, for wizard or artist was unknown 
to them in those times. 

“God save you, gentles, and ripen your apples,” quoth the 
Gilly, as he snapped his lips with the sourness of the fruit he had 
tasted. 

“ And who and where from and whither art thou?” asked 
O’Donnell. 

“ My habits take me to Islay in Scotland one day, to the Island 
of Man the next, and to Rathlin off Ireland another, for a ranting 
rambling rover I am, and I show feats of artistry to the people of 
the Western world.” 

“ What is thy name and thy clan?” asked O’Donnell. ° 
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“T am the Gilly of the Gael.” 

“ Indeed,” said O’Donnell, “ then you may sit where you drink 
and drink where you sit.” 

“ Yea and nay to you,” said the Gilly, “I will sit or I will not, 
as it is pleasing to you, but I will drink as it pleases myself. First 
let me hear music to play the ache out of my legs and the water 
out of my shoes.” 

Now O’Donnell’s harpers were the pride and power of. his 
entertainment, and he bade them play on their live harps. The 
Gilly strode this way and that while they were playing, and when 
he had listened through his hood awhile he said: “I never heard 
such minstrelsy, since I listened to the musicians who tinkle iron 
with their sledge hammers on the ground-story of the nethermost 
hell! ” 

There was consternation among the company who had little 
delicacy of ear themselves, and praised O’Donnell’s music whether 
they heard it or not. Then O’Donnell bade the stranger play for 
himself. The Gilly picked up a harp and shook the last melody 
out of it, and played to the gentlemen of Donegal such music that 
all the women travailing within the sound forgot their travail, and 
many gashed gallants of the household who lay with wounds within 
were soothed to sleep and stupor. 

“T perceive thou art an harmonious rogue,” quoth O’Donnell, 
and forgave him the insults offered to his harps. 

“One day I am sweet, another day I am bitter,” said the 
Gilly. “ One morning I am under sun and one evening under moon; 
here one day and not here the next.” 

O’Donnell saw an endless source of entertainment in him for 
the men of Ulster, and he told off twenty of his gallowglasses, as 
they valued their straw and ale, to guard his gates, and he hid 
twenty horsemen in the apple grove to prevent the Gilly going. 
But the Gilly was gilly to neither lord nor clan. When he per- 
ceived the chief’s plans, he stepped with one foot aside and the 
other forward and then with both back, crying, “ Watch for me— 
run for me—ride for me, or I am clean away,” he slipped 
through the gallowglasses and thtough the apple grove, spearing 
the green fruit as he went. The riders rode each other down in 
tumult, and the gallowglasses fell upon each other’s knives. But 
the Gilly was gone as utterly as the morning of yesterday, and he 
left only a little bundle of herbs for their healing with the watcher 
on the hills. 
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At that time it chanced that the son of Desmond was gathering 
the men of South Munster to proclaim himself the Desmond against 
his father. The weird Gilly halted in hearing of them all and cried: 
“ God save you and keep green leaves on your trees!” 

“ And who art thou of all rascally runners in Ireland? ” 

“T am Duartane, runner and musician to the High King of 
Ireland,” said the Gilly, “and I have run from the shelly shore of 
Sligo to the mud mountains of Thomond.” 

“Play or be hung,” said the son of Desmond, but the Gilly 
would not, until he heard ridicule among the men at arms. Straight- 
way he caught a harp from a blind harper of Desmond, so swiftly 
that the blind man thought a gust of wind was away with it. 
The Gilly made the harp first to sound and then to sing and at 
last to speak. The harp said: “The sweetest music is not more 
enduring than the harp which begot it, and the sprig is not stronger 
than the tree which fostered it.” 

“ Thou art a traitor to thy whole clan,” cried the son of Des- 
mond angrily to the harp, and cut the strings with his sword. But 
the Gilly slipped back and fore, saying: ‘‘ One day I am sweet, an- 
other I am sour, one day in South Munster, another in Donegal 
North,” and he vanished like a twang of his own treacherous music. 

“ Alack but the wind is a better musician than I am,” said the 
harper who had seen nothing of all that befell. 

It also happened at the time of the Gilly’s raid and riot through 
Ireland, that McKeogh, the meanest man in Ireland, and hereditary 
crown-bearer and coroner to the MacMurrough of Leinster, lay 
sick of a bog-palsy in his leg. The twelve royal physicians of 
Leinster were crowded about the sick leg, for until he could walk 
again the new MacMurrough might not come by his crown. To 
be crowned by a sick man was against the law of Ireland. 

The weird Gilly swung into sight of all. ‘‘ Who art thou 
watering my garden out of thy brogues?” said McKeogh from his 
bed. 
“TI am a student of medicine picking plants,” replied the 
Gilly, “and if you vowed to put away your niggardliness and 
money hoarding, I would heal your sorry shank.” 

“So be it,” said McKeogh, and sent his ies robes to patch 
beggars’ rags at his gates. 

The Gilly aplit a sour apple on his javelin and dropped a little 
on the sick man’s leg. With that the leg rose up under him and 
started to run out of the house, and McKeogh with it, and the 
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twelve loyal leeches of Leinster running after. There was no one 
able to catch him until he tired toward evening. When he could 
be brought back he offered the Gilly his only daughter to wife. “It 
is well,” said the Gilly, “and be she sweet or be she bitter she 
shall be mine.” 

That night McKeogh spread a banquet in his meanest manner, 
with porridge for plenty and water for wine. When the guests 
were all gathered, a servant ran in crying: ‘‘ The foreign physician 
is over the hills with thy daughter, and faster than a russet hare 
between a day and a night of March.” 

“We knew he was a false rascal,” said the twelve royal doc- 
tors of Leinster in a breath. 

At this same time it happened that Conor of Connaught was 
preparing to avenge a foul insult leveled upon the people of his 
province. A Connaught crone had lent a market basket a gen- 
eration back to a hag of Munster,‘and had received neither basket 
nor basket ransom in return. Conor went out with his men of war. 
When he crossed the ridge-bone of Ireland that runs from Dublin 
to Galway, the Gilly sped within speech of him. 

“ Who art thou with thy ribs tied under thy mantle, like a 
rotted ship under a flapping sail?”’ asked Conor, who was the 
greatest wit beyond the Shannon. 

“T am the gruesome Gilly,” said the stranger, “and I run 
about Ireland to see good wars and fair fighting, and whether you 
will have me or not I will be of your party.” 

“Tf I take you, what hiring will purchase you? ” said Conor. 

“Nothing unfair to be played against me, that is my only 
term,” said the Gilly. So Conor agreed, and the Gilly accompanied 
the fighting men of ‘Connaught and of Far-Connaught till they 
overstepped the marches of Munster. Heaven gave them blessing 
and boon and victory, for they carried away a three-legged cow 
from the hag of Munster as solace and consolation for the basket 
taken out of Connaught. 

When the men of Munster learnt of the disgrace which had 
been inflicted on their valor and protection, they marched half a 
day and half a night without stopping. But at the rear of the 
army of Connaught the Gilly kept them at bay with his javelins 
in one hand while he drove the lame cow with the other. He kept 
fighting between prey and pursuit until he was across the fords of 
the Shannon. The men of Munster would not cross the Shannon, 
for they said the cow was likely drowned. This was reckoned the 
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greatest cattle spoil of the time, and gave hymning to the harpers 
and piping to the poets of Connaught ever after. 

When the army reached Conor’s house, Conor drained the 
first flagon of wine himself and left the Gilly thirsty. ‘“ The drink 
goes with the deed, and the doer with the wind,” said the Gilly, 
and before Conor could interpret his words, he had disappeared. 

Not far away O’Kelly, King of the O’Kellies, gave banquet 
to his clan. The Gilly came within call of the banqueting room. 
“Art thou a Kelly of Munster or a Kelly of Leinster?” was the 
only question O’Kelly would ask of any stranger that day. 

“T am neither,” said the Gilly, “ but I was a good conjurer 
before any Kelly was weaned, and for five flagons I will prove the 
greatness of my art.” 

“ Prove,” said O’Kelly, and five-score Kellies cried “ Prove.” 

“T will wag one ear and bid the other be still,” said the Gilly. 

“Wag thy ear,” said O’Kelly, and five-score Kellies cried 
“ Wag.” 

The Gilly of tricks tied one ear with the edge of his mantle 
and wagged the other. O’Kelly gave him five flagons full. 

“T will show thee another,” said the Gilly, when he had drunk. 
He pulled a long thread out of his mantle and tossed it in a ball to 
the clouds. He threw his mantle over the end of the thread and a 
hare ran up and into the clouds, and then a beagle, and then a dog- 
boy, and last of all a fairy woman. The Kellies listened to the 
baying of the hound and the hunting cry of the lad until all were - 
hidden in the mist. Then the Gilly reeled down the thread and 
the hound came back picking the hare’s bones, and the dog-boy 
meshed in the hair of the fairy woman. O’Kelly sent him ten 
flagons full and asked for another trick. “I only know one better,” 
said the Gilly, and vanished. 

The next day, MacMurrough of Leinster was banqueting in 
his palace. There were sixteen ragged harpers playing on his 
rath for him to choose the choice harper of Leinster from. The 
Gilly happed into their hearing. ‘Whence art thou with the harper’s 
dress but without the harp?” asked MacMurrough. 

“One day am I in Islay, and one day in Man, and the next 
with Conor and another with Kelly,” said the Gilly. 

“ How do my harpers harp beside those of Conor and Kelly? ” 
asked MacMurrough. : 

“There is no likeness between them at all,” said the Gilly, 
“ for the harpers of Conor and Kelly play music on the harp.” 
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MacMurrough was wild, and ordered him to be strung to the 
crow’s perch forthwith. His armed men left the Gilly upon the 
gallows that evening. When they returned they met the Gilly com- 
ing out of the house, for it was MacMurrough he had bewitched 
them to hang. This time the Gilly went without saying farewell or 
fare-ill, but he left a sliver of batsbane with the herd on the hills. 
“For the anointing of MacMurrough, my lord,” he said. 

Away he vanished with his roguery and ranting, with his tricks 
and trilling, as all the magicians and artists must vanish, when they 
have made their share of wonderment and wizardry for the folk 
of the world. 





A ROAD OF IRELAND. 
BY CHARLES L. O'DONNELL, C.S.C. 


From Killybegs to Ardara is seven Irish miles, 
’Tis there the blackbirds whistle and the mating cuckoos call, 
Beyond the fields the green sea glints, above the heaven smiles 
On all the white boreens that thread the glens of Donegal. 


Along the roads what feet have passed, could they but tell the story, 
Of ancient king and saint and bard, the roads have known them all; 

Lough Dergh, Doon Well, Glen Columcille, the names are yet a glory, 
’Tis great ghosts in the gloaming remember Donegal. 


The harbor slips of Killybegs saw Spanish poop and sail 
In days when Spain sailed round the world and held the half in 
thrall, 
And Ardara has writ her name in the great books of the Gael, 
Though sleep has fallen on them now in dream-lit Donegal. 


Well, time will have its fling with dust, it is the changeless law, 
But this I-like to think of whatever may befall: 

When she came up from Killybegs and he from Ardara 
My father met my mother on the road, in Donegal. 








THE JUSTIFICATION OF LUTHER BY HISTORY ALONE. 


BY MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


yl produce in even its most liberal-minded adherents a 
peculiar psychological disposition. It becomes all but 
insuperably difficult for them to estimate correctly 
Luther’s character, or judge truly of the events that 
took —— at the time of the Reformation. And yet recent Non- 
Catholic research has in many respects radically modified Luther’s 
sweeping condemnation of Rome. In this connection we are force- 
fully reminded of the words of Thomas Carlyle: “Only what of 
the past was true will come back to us. That is the one Asbestos 
which survives all fire and comes out purified; that is still ours, 
blessed be heaven, and only that. By the law of nature nothing 
more than that; and also by the same law, nothing less than that. 
Let art struggle how it may, for or against—as foolish art is seen 
extensively doing in our time—there the limits of it will be.” 
Nevertheless, with regard to such results of modern historical re- 
search, it must not be forgotten that, as one Protestant authority 
has remarked, “ whatever is gained in this way by Catholicism 
is a loss to Protestantism.” And the clear reason for this, as 
the Protestant mind feels only too instinctively, is that the de- 
gree of Luther’s justification in his break with Rome, and hence 
the real justification for the very existence itself of Protestantism, 
depends upon the degree in which the Catholic Church is wrong. 
Unless the Protestant be prepared to allow in his entire conception 
of the moral order a transformation similar to the change effected 
in the civilized conception of the physical universe by the verifica- 
tion and gradual adoption of the theory of Copernicus, he must for 
the sake of his own peace of mind be able to formulate some 
reason for maintaining that the Church was somehow wrong and 
Luther in one way or another right. To begin with, of course, he 
always has the initial fact that Protestantism does exist, and that 
therefore an adequate reason for the breach between it and the 





‘ medizval Church must somehow or other be forthcoming. But 


to conclude immediately that the Church must have been wrong is 
as unsatisfying as it is untrue. It were as correct to declare 
that she was wrong for any of the reasons at different times vary- 
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ingly alleged in justification of Luther’s action. Willing as many 
Protestants have always been to study the hazy tenets of the 
Vedas, Buddhism or Islam, they have doggedly ignored the clear 
teachings of Catholicism, and have based their reasoning on 
grounds supposedly historical. Hence their reasons at the present 
time may be reduced to two: the need in Luther’s day for a radi- 
cal reform and the need for greater liberty. 

Apart from the contradiction which stands out on the very 
face of the two-fold claim advanced, and which will be dealt with 
more fully in a moment, we cannot refrain from calling attention 
to the words of Hilaire Belloc that appeared in America a little 
over a year ago: “ Such phantasies in the place of truth,” he says 
in another though strikingly similar connection, “ divorced its vic- 
tims from Europe, and went counter in their effect to the whole 
stream of civilization. They warped the vision of Christendom. 
They lent false strength to vain things, and hid the powers of 
things alien but strong.” , 

What is to be said of the contradictory claims brought for- 
ward or implicitly assumed by many whenever they attempt to jus- 
tify the so-called Reformation? It is asserted that in Luther’s 
time there was need of a radical reform, need of greater liberty. 
In general, it must be noted that for the decided majority of Prot- 
estants there can no longer be any question of a doctrinal reform, 
since in all matters of belief they now stand poles asunder from 
those who first accepted Luther’s teaching. So far is this true that 
in respect to the very point which constituted Luther’s chief doc- 
trinal pretext for breaking with the Church of Rome—the doctrine 
namely of faith-without-works—the pendulum has swung com- 
pletely to the wholly opposite extreme, and stress at the present 
hour is being laid almost entirely on the humanitarian value of 
works, with scarcely any or no insistence on the importance of faith. 
With regard to Luther’s further doctrines—developed for the most 
part after his separation had become an accomplished fact—they are 
of little more importance today than those of Arius, except in so 
much as they may be shown to have influenced Kant in his philos- 
ophy or Bismarck and others in Prussian politics, or still others 
in the general trend of so-called modern thought. For with the 
sole exception of the doctrine of private judgment, which even 
Luther saw the need of contradicting in practice, these doctrines 
as he propounded them no longer command the adhesion of any 


single influential body of thinking men. 
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We turn, therefore, to the two-fold assumption that there was 
need of a radical moral reform in Luther’s time and a call for 
greater freedom, and that by effecting the one and answering the 
other, he has eternally justified himself before the judgment 
of history in spite of the worthlessness of his teaching. Now it is 
to be well borne in mind that a reform, as understood by even the 
average intellect, necessarily involves some legitimate restriction 
of human freedom, either because of irregularities in its enjoyment 
or because of its degeneracy, amounting to license. Hence to speak 
in the same breath of a radical need for reform and a rightful de- 
mand for greater freedom is to be guilty of patent contradiction. 
The possible contention does remain, of course, that all the abuses 
in the sixteenth century consisted in an unjust use of power on the 
part of Rome, such as to make people feel warranted in conscience 
in breaking with her so as to seek a freedom more consonant with 
the true needs of our human nature; which latter, however, be it 
parenthetically noted, Luther was ever at so great pains to revile as 
being wholly sinful. But in opposition to this stand the words of 
the French Protestant historian, Guizot. If limited to the reign of 
Pope Leo X., the time when Luther first openly declared his oppo- 
sition to the Church, these words—with certain restrictions, some 
of which will appear in the sequel—may be considered as substan- 
tially accurate. ‘It is not true,” says he, “that in the sixteenth 
century the court of Rome was very tyrannical; that abuses, prop- 
erly so-called, were then more numerous, more crying, than they 
had been at other times; never, perhaps, on the contrary, had the 
Ecclesiastical Power been more easy, more tolerant, more disposed 
to let things go their own way. Provided that it was not itself called 
in question, provided that the rights which it had formerly enjoyed 
were allowed in theory, that the same existence was secured, and the 
same tributes were paid to it, it would willingly have allowed the 
human mind to remain at peace, if the human mind had done the 
same in respect to it.” 

If Luther is to be justified then and the Catholic Church put 
in the wrong, there only remains the possible claim for the need 
of a radical moral reform. The word “ radical” is used advisedly. 
For the Church’s claim to a divine institution, a matter of faith 
thoroughly substantiated by her past, was universally admitted 
throughout Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Hence, as we shall see, the conviction was general that she could 
never stand in need of a reform in her essential and constitutive 
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elements: in her dogmas and her moral principles, her sacraments 
and the three-fold power to teach, to govern and to sanctify men. 
All these essential elements, inherited directly from Christ, her 
Founder, by whom she was divinely established as a necessary means 
for salvation, had been forever placed under the protection of the 
Holy Ghost, Whose guidance renders the Church infallible in her 
teaching, unchangeable in her constitution. 

' Thus, as she stood divinely revealed in bold relief and in 
solid, unique grandeur amid the ever varying fluctuations of the 
ages, she was viewed as having her existence in time, to be sure, 
since visibly on earth, but above and beyond time’s influence. That 
this was Luther’s view even so late as 1516, is evident from a state- 
ment in one of his sermons of that same year. “ The Church can- 
not err,” he says, “in proclaiming the faith; only the individual 
within her is liable to error. But let him beware of differing from 
the Church; for the Church’s leaders are the walls of the Church 
and our fathers; they are the eye of the body and in them we must 
seek the light.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that the Church, though estab- 
lished for the salvation of mankind and destined to guide the nations 
through all the stages of historic development, does present a vari- 
able side. In her members and in her accidental outward forms and 
external relations, she is made to feel the effects of time in a thou- 
sand ways; now in the guise of some extrinsic assistance in the dis- 
play of her power for good, now in the guise of a check on the fuil 
manifestation of that power and its normal exertion. As a conse- 
quence, she will be found making use of this means in one age, of an- 
otherin the next, in orderthat her labors may be rendered fruitful and 
salutary. This subjection, moreover, to temporal influences extends 
even to those who are the depositaries of her power, but who, not 
unlike other men, are exposed in their personal lives to temptation 
and are liable to fail in their religious and moral conduct. Then, 
too, measures adopted and institutions created which, though of 
human origin, are in principle perfectly conformed to the spirit of 
the Church, may in time come to lose their usefulness and grow to 
be a source of harm by reason of gradually mingled elements in- 
compatible with that spirit. Thus it may happen, and has happened, 
that unfavorable influences, allowed to exert themselves for a con- 
siderable time on events and on the spirit of the people, have al- 
tered the accidental external forms of the Church, and, undermining 
the moral and religious condition of a large number of the faith- 
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ful, have brought them into a state of mind and feeling little in 
accord with her true spirit, and with what by reason of her sacred 
mission must be the real aim of her persistent endeavors. 

This was precisely what had occurred by the close of the fif- 
teenth century. The Holy Roman Empire of the German nation 
had become a drag and a hindrance instead of a help. The Hohen- 
staufen emperors and Frederick II. in particular had neglected 
what were real interests at home, and, urged on by the dream of 
emulating the pagan emperors in the exercise of an unlimited power 
wholly incompatible with all Christian ideas, had inaugurated a long 
struggle with the Popes in Italy in entire disregard of the Church’s 
independence. The result had been that the empire had fallen a prey 
to the usurped power of petty princes, and by the time that Luther 
appeared the executive power of the emperor had been so weakened 
that he was utterly unable to hinder, much less to punish, any of 
the flagrant breaches of the public peace which had then become a 
frequent occurrence. Even back in the year 1451, Cardinal Nicholas 
of Cusa, with the foresight of the real reformer that he was, had 
raised a warning voice. “ The empire,” he says, “is attacked by 
a mortal sickness, and will certainly perish if a cure be not imme- 
diately found. What but ruin,” he goes on to ask, “is to be ex- 
pected when each one thinks only of himself? If the sovereign 
hand has lost its power to quell interior dissensions, avarice and 
greed will prevail, war and private quarrels will increase, the dis- 
membered empire will go to ruin, and what has been unjustly ac- 
quired will be squandered.” Such then was the state of Germany, 
and no one wha has studied the events that followed Luther’s apos- 
tasy can help but feel surprised at the accuracy with which this pre- 
diction was fulfilled; a fulfillment, however, which, thanks to the 
efforts of the noble cardinal and others, was much further removed 
from the inevitable in Luther’s day than it appeared to be over half 
a century previously when the prediction itself was uttered. 

If on the other hand, from Germany we turn to France, we 
find that things there had taken an entirely opposite course. Driven 
by the necessity of pushing the English out of the land, the French 
nation had thrown great power into the hands of her kings, who 
in turn used it to suppress the turbulence and reduce the strength 
of the nobles. Thus in 1492, by the marriage of Charles VIII. 
and Anne of Brittany, France became a thoroughly consolidated 
kingdom, internally strong and prepared to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of her weakened neighbor to the east or to start on 
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a career of conquest by invading the brighter and more alluring 
lands across the Alps where 


Kieu is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy 
Bounded by the vaporous air 
Islanded by cities fair. 


The latter course was the first to be followed, and Italy be- 
came an apple of discord between an emperor powerless now to 
protect the interests of the Church, even had he been thoroughly 
willing, and a French king ever ready to push the false claims of 
Gallicanism which, though abrogated by Louis XI., had been re- 
vived anew, the better to serve the ambitious purposes of a strong 
ruler in his growing absolutism. In the ensuing struggle, in which 
the Swiss and the Republic of Venice soon became involved, the 
Popes, ever mindful of the days of Avignon, saw themselves obliged 
to side now with one and now with the other of the two contending 
parties, if they were to safeguard the interests of the Church and 
preserve their independence. To complicate matters, Spain, whose 
union had been secured by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and had become firmly established by the expulsion of the Moors 
from Grenada in 1491, was called in to offset the danger that 
threatened from French preponderance. England, meanwhile, as 
a result of the War of the Roses which had been brought to a close 
at the Battle of Bosworth (1485)—that is, two years after the 
birth of Luther—had become thoroughly plastic material in the 
hands of her Tudor kings. Under the guidance of Wolsey, with a 
view to enhancing her prestige on the continent, she was gradually 
initiating a policy which, after the Lutheran catastrophe, when 
nothing better could be found, was to become the sorry substitute 
for the arbitral power of the medizval Popes, and was to be known 
as the policy of the balance of power. 

At the time, however, it was nothing more than an obstacle, 
though a serious obstacle, thrown in the way of the earnest efforts 
that were being made on the part of the Pope to bring about peace 
among the Christian princes. For it must be clearly remembered 
that in the year 1517 the solidarity of Christendom was still a reality 
to the minds of all those living at the time. Any tendency which 
was seen to be contrary to a fuller realization of that solidarity, 
was loudly deplored as something abnormal and contrary to the 
spirit of the Christian religion. This general solicitude for the 
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solidarity of Christendom is proved by the insistent demands for 
peace that issued out of Spain and other countries; by the attitude 
of the many bishops gathered from various lands at the Lateran 
Council held from 1512 to 1517; and by the manner in which the 
appeal made by Pope Leo X. in 1517 against the Turks was re- 
ceived by the Christian princes themselves. 

With this in mind, there is room, certainly, for very reasonable 
speculation as to the natural prospect of Europe at this time had 
not Luther accidentally united the variously conflicting elements of © 
discord. He threw a barrier across the proper course along which 
the civilization of Christendom would otherwise have flowed, and 
thus brought to the surface the evil tendencies of the age. 

Charles V., as will be easily recalled, was just about to become 
emperor, and in him Spain, Germany, including Austria, the Nether- 
lands and Naples, together with Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, were 
about to be united. In Germany the efforts of Maximilian I. to 
reduce the princes to proper submission, together with his endeavors 
to raise an army against the Turks, had in every case been frus- 
trated by his inability to gather in the necessary funds. Charles, 
on the other hand, was to have the unlimited resources that flowed 
in from his possessions in Spanish America. The great ambition 
of his life, henceforth, was to drive the Turk out of eastern 
Europe. And, most important of all, he was to swear at his coro- 
nation to protect the Church and maintain the rights of the Holy 
See—an oath which, on the whole, he observed throughout his long 
and eventful reign. What he might have done is perhaps best 
judged by two of the principal events of his life, when in the one 
instance after the battle of Pavia, in 1525, he held the French king 
entirely in his power, and in the other he succeeded in completely 
defeating the Smalcaldio League at Muhlberg in 1547. 

But what, all this while, was the state of affairs within the 
Church’s own more intimate sphere of influence? Bad, indeed, to 
be sure, nor from the political conditions could it well be expected 
to have been otherwise; but it was not hopeless, by far, nor did 
it call for anything like the radical reform which the Protestant 
assumption does and must imply as having been necessary if Luther 
is to be at all justified. The deed of violence perpetrated on Boni- 
face VIII. by Philip the Fair through his emissaries at Anagni 
in 1303, had been followed by the saddest results. Not only did 
the Popes find themselves weakened in their temporal power through 
the perfidy of the French king—and to the great harm of Europe— 
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but, owing to their consequent removal to Avignon, they became 
gradually suspected of a lack of independence. In consequence, 
moreover, of the real need in which the central government of the 
Church stood during the period of the Papal residence at Avignon, 
it was found necessary to adopt a system of taxation which in time 
furnished a dangerous precedent, and became more and more an 
oppressive burden, especially in Germany. But in spite of the 
many complaints to which abuses arising from this source gave 
birth, the antipathy towards Rome, intensified by a national hatred 
of the Germans for the Italians, did not take a dogmatic tendency 
until Luther had succeeded in confusing the whole question of Papal 
taxation with the question of indulgences. This confusion, how- 
ever, he. would have~been wholly unable to effect had not the evil 
soil in which he planted been otherwise more fully prepared for him. 
After the return of the Pope to Rome when everything seemed to 
promise a thorough disciplinary reform in the Church, the great 
Schism of the West, another result of French influence, broke out 
in 1378. While it lasted, it not only obscured men’s minds as to 
the necessity and divine origin of the Papacy, thereby adding fresh 
vigor to the false principles of Gallicanism, but rendered it further- 
more possible for the Church’s proper control of the religious life 
of the nations to get considerably out of hand. The schism itself 
was healed in 1417 by the election of Martin V., but many a dark 
cloud still hung on the horizon, awaiting only the direction of the 
wind to scatter definitely or gather anew for a fresh storm. The 
bishops in Germany were for the most part incapable or worldly. 
Not merely were the clerical dues frequently seized by the princes, 
but positions in the cathedral chapters and episcopal sees were, in 
many cases, handed over arbitrarily to the members of the nobility. 
As Duke George of Saxony said in Luther’s own day: “ It is as 
clear as daylight that the origin of all this heresy, with which God 
is visiting us, lies in the way in which the prelates enter into the 
Church; for God says, ‘He that entereth not in at the door is not 
the shepherd.’ Now it is alas! not the least scandal of Christendom 
that we laymen of high and low degree do not take heed of those 
words, for, when we appoint our own children, brothers and friends 
to bishoprics and other Church dignities, we are not concerned 
about the ‘door,’ but only how we can manage to push our own 
people in, whether under the threshold or in through the roof, we 
do not care. These gentlemen, moreover, who enter in this manner 
behave as if they had bought their benefices for their own heritage 
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and had full rights in them. Hence it follows that the sheep imitate 
the shepherds and incur the wrath of God as alas! is seen day 
by day.” 

In addition to the state of affairs thus indicated—an evil state, 
however, more than paralleled by the abuses and evils from which 
the Church plainly recovered through the reform instituted by 
Gregory VII. in the eleventh century—there had been, previously 
to the time when the Lutheran movement began to break down the 
remaining barriers of restraint still standing between order and 
anarchy, powerful forces—intellectual as well as material—which 
had been brought to bear on European civilization, but had nothing 
whatever to do with religion except indirectly in so far as they 
might be made to subserve the purposes of tendencies good or bad 
that were being independently displayed at the time. Of such 
forces, Humanism had received its greatest encouragement from 
the Popes. Once it had been twisted to the views of such vile 
characters as Ulrich von Hutten—the first real sponsor of Luther’s 
agitation—it became a source of grave danger to anything like 
order in society. The art of printing invented between 1450-1456— 
lacking which Protestantism must have died at its birth—would 
have proved just as efficient in furthering the less popular aims of 
a real reform for the whole of Europe, had time been allowed, as 
it turned out to be a telling means for the rapid spread of what 
every reputable historian has come to recognize as Luther’s de- 
structive programme of lies and gross slanders against the Church. 
That with such a programme Luther should have managed to carry 
his doctrinal points in the face of their clear confutation by Dr. 
Eck and other men of learning so superior to his own, is easily 
explained by the mental confusion then prevalent. Finally there 
was a tremendous spirit of worldly enterprise awakened at this 
precise period by the various discoveries that were being made over- 
seas. Had Europe as a whole continued to recognize the religious 
authority of the Church which until then, to the great profit of 
humanity, had alone kept individualism in check, this spirit might 
have done much more for the general prosperity of Christendom 
by drawing the nations more. closely together. In corroboration 
of such a statement we need only appeal to the fact that, whereas 
Spain and Portugal, though the nearest of neighbors, were saved 
from all serious quarrels during the whole period of their wide 
colonial expansion by the arbitral decision of Alexander VI. in his 
Bull “ Inter cetera” (1493), England, whose prospects were in no 
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way affected by the Bull, was led into continual wars with both 
France and Spain, while Germany, owing to the centrifugal spirit 
of her princes and people, remained a mere geographical expres- 
sion down to the year 1870. 

There were then evils. If ambitious Hohenstaufen emperors 
disregarded the independence of the Church, they also weakened 
their own executive power and played into the hands of petty 
princes. If unscrupulous French kings grew powerful to oust the 
English invader, they threatened the empire and attacked the Pope 
in his temporal power. If Italy became the apple of discord, the 
emperor was powerless to protect the interests of the Church, at a 
time when the French king was anxious to push the revived false 
claims of Gallicanism. If Gallicanism, furthered by the exile of 
the Popes at Avignon and by the Great Schism, was bad for the 
Church in France, the worldliness of many German bishops stood 
in the way of much that was good for the Church in Germany and 
for the empire, the Church’s protector for centuries. Finally, 
whereas the arbitral power of the Pope had satisfied on a basis of 
common consent the general solicitude for the solidarity of Chris- 
tendom, its sorry English substitute, the balance of power, was still 
in its incipient stage and hence, while detracting from the influence 
of the Pope, was unable to affect peace even on the basis of a selfish 
expediency. Such changes, political and in part religious, were bad 
enough. In the intellectual and economic world, the distortion of 
Humanism, the introduction of printing, the discovery of the New 
World, promoted individualism and the spirit of a mad worldly 
enterprise to the neglect as well of religious authority as of the 
general prosperity of Christendom. In such a tremendous crisis of 
the world’s history Luther was shrewd enough, underhand enough, 
base enough, to confuse issues. And of the existing evils he clearly 
took a sad advantage, when he came to spread his doctrines; doc- 
trines whose real source had been all along an impatient, unavailing 
desire to find a sedative for those abnormal qualms of conscience 
arising from his unconquerable pride and obstinacy. 

It only remains to show that Luther was not the first to send 
up the cry of reform, but that Europe was already on the way to 
a slow reform when he used as a pretext for effecting a sudden and 
widespread revolution a cry which had been in the air for over a 
century. 

From what has already been said with regard to there being a 
variable side to the Church, it is clear that in a certain sense she 
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is always reforming herself and always renewing her life. In 
every age there will always be found in the thought and in the life 
of the times much that is conformable to her dogmas, her sacra- 
mental dispensation and disciplinary principles and regulations. On 
the other hand, there will ever be much that either fails to har- 
monize with or contradicts that sacred deposit which, divine in its 
origin, she must ever keep intact and guard and uphold. Hence, 
the Church, with a foresight thoroughly peculiar to herself, never 
has been slow to encourage and foster whatever made for real 
progress and the true betterment of mankind. But when the times 
become out of joint, the one theory of true Catholic reformation 
has never been any other than that expressed so simply and suc- 
cinctly by Cardinal Egidio Canisio of Viterbo before the Fifth 
Lateran Council (1512): “ Men must be changed by religion and 
not religion by men.” 

This theory was followed by Gregory VII. in the reform which 
he initiated, and which gradually raised the nations of Europe to 
the superb stage of civilization of the thirteenth century. The same 
theory underlay the purpose of Innocent III. when convoking the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215). And such also was the correct 
theory of real reformers of the type of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, 
St. John Capistran, John Bush and Andrew Proles, the founder of 
Luther’s own congregation—men of exemplary lives who had been 
in the field long before Luther was born. If their fame today is 
less than his, it is because they took the more arduous up-hill course, 
whereas Luther went with the landslide he himself had started. 

Between the time when Nicholas of Cusa went the round of 
Germany as Papal Legate in 1451 and the Lutheran outbreak, many 
diocesan and provincial synods had been held in all parts of the 
empire. The Carthusian -Dionysius and the Franciscan John Brug- 
mann had worked zealously for the reform of monastic and con- 
ventual life, as had also the Benedictine congregation of Bursfeld. 
Since the time of the great Western Schism the summoning of a 
general council had become a difficult and dangerous matter, owing 
to the prevalence of the false idea that the Pope was subject to 
the council—an idea which had spread with the writings of Mar- 
siglio of Padua, of William of Occam and of Jean of Jeandun. 
In spite of this and in the face of the pseudo-conciliar movement 
that culminated at Basle, Pope Eugene IV. had succeeded in the 
year 1438 in gathering the ecumenical council of Ferrara-Florence, 
at which the churches of the East and the West, for the time once 
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more providentially united, testified in the most solemn way to the 
Primacy of the See of St. Peter and to the fact that by Christ’s 
appointment the Pope is the head of the Church Universal. So 
much was settled, but two other problems prominently demanding 
consideration were the question of peace among the princes and 
the definite eradication of the principles of Gallicanism in France. 
Without peace among the princes, anything like a thorough reform 
in Europe seemed, under the circumstances, impossible, while on the 
other hand, Gallicanism had long threatened the very unity of the 
Church. Hence it was with this two-fold problem chiefly in view 
that the Fifth Lateran Council was convoked by Pope Julius II. 
in 1512. Had the Lutheran disturbance not started the very year 
of the council’s adjournment (1517), it is certain that the effects of 
this council would have been very far-reaching. In the actual turn 
of events one of its objects was partially obtained, and its success 
in this one point has ever since proved of inestimable advantage 
to the cause of Christianity. For by the condemnation of the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges, Gallicanism received a blow which, but 
for the Reformation, would have proved lastingly fatal, and, by the 
Concordat drawn up between Pope Leo X. and Francis I. of 
France with the purpose of eliminating the Gallican claims, the 
temptation, naturally strong, to seize the lands of the Church, was 
definitely removed, with the result that France was saved to the 
Church. For in Germany, England, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, at a time when the rulers influenced to such an extent the 
beliefs of their people, this temptation proved to be in the eyes of 
the former the clinching argument in favor of the views of Luther 
and the other reformers. 

The Church then was willing, anxious to reform herself, and 
with herself the whole of Europe. That she was capable of doing 
so is proved by the Council of Trent and by the splendid Catholic 
revival that followed in its train, a revival that has elicited the 
following tribute from a Protestant authority : 


The anti-Protestant movement in the Roman Church which is 
generally called the Counter Reformation, is really at least as 
remarkable as the Reformation itself. Probably it would be 
no exaggeration to call it the most remarkable single episode 
that has ever occurred in the history of the Christian Church. 
Its immediate success was greater than that of the Protestant 
movement, and its permanent results are fully as large at the 
present day. It called forth a burst of missionary enthusiasm 
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such as has not been seen since the first day of Pentecost. So 
far as organization is concerned, there can be no question that 
the mantle of the men who made the Roman Empire has fallen 
upon the Roman Church; and it has never given more striking 
proof of its vitality and power than it did at this time imme- 
diately after a large portion of Europe had been torn from its 
grasp. Printing presses poured forth literature not only to meet 
the controversial needs of the moment, but also admirable edi- 
tions of the early Fathers to whom the Reformed Churches 
appealed—sometimes with more confidence than knowledge. 
Armies of devoted missionaries were scientifically marshaled. 
Regions of Europe which seemed lost forever...... were re- 
covered to the Papacy, and the claims of the Vicar of Christ 
were carried far and wide through countries where they had 
never been heard before." 


Before launching his wanton attack, Luther, in his boasted study 
of the Scriptures, had done well to advert to the words of Gamaliel: 
Rennie this work be of men, it will come to naught. If it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest perhaps you be found even 
to fight against God.” 

The history of the Middle Ages cannot be truly written nor 
the forces at work in modern civilization be properly understood, 
until we have gained a correct estimate of Luther’s revolution. 
The chief obstacle in the way of such an estimate necessarily will 
be that peculiar psychological disposition of the Protestant mind 
noted at the beginning of this historical summary. In the attempt 
to arrive at such an estimate it will be by no means sufficient to 
refute express statements. Our chief work must be to reach back 
to the assumptions, the false suppositions that form the unstated 
major premises of the Protestant subjective method of argumen- 
tation. “For,” in the words of Carlyle, “nature and fact, not 
red-tape and semblance, are to this hour the basis of man’s life; 
and on those, through never such strata of these, man and his life 
and all his interests do, sooner or later, infallibly come to rest, and 
to be supported or be swallowed according as they agree with 
those.” 

With both nature and fact the Protestant mind has been at war 
ever since the day when Luther in the obstinacy of his scrupulous 
soul refused to see the obvious distinction between sin and concu- 
piscence. 


*R. H. Malden, Classical Lecturer, Selwyn College, Cambridge, in Foreign 
Missions, London, 1910, pp. 119, 120. 


























LUTHER AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


AIHERE is a tendency today to consider Social Service 
as not only the most important striving of our gener- 
ation, but the climax of man’s social evolution up to 
Wey the present time. Human progress in its forward 
| Gos —4G}) trend has at last brought us to the point where we 
think of others. Altruism is gradually replacing selfishness by a 
process of natural development, as it were, and Social Service comes 
into the foreground. The usual presumption is that the ideas con- 
noted by the term Social Service are as new as the term itself, for 
it is a common fallacy of the age to think that new words mean 
new things. There is, however, as is well known by those familiar 
with its recently-developed history, not the slightest novelty about 
Social Service. It is doubtful even whether there is a single phase 
of the subject that cannot be traced definitely to many centuries be- 
fore our time. 

However, as is nearly always the case in such popular false 
impressions, a part truth is the basis for this assumption of the 
recent development of Social Service. Social history shows a 
gradual descent in social feeling from about the middle of the six- 
teenth century until almost our own generation, when the world 
waked up again to the recognition of the fact that care for others 
was one of the most important occupations of human life. As I 
have shown in previous articles in THE CATHOLIC WorLD on The 
Care of the Ailing Poor, of Insane and Defectives,: the organization 
of nursing, the guarding of the insane, the protection of orphans 
and foundling children, the ministration to the old, all sank during 
this period to what has been described by a recognized authority 
on the subject as “an indescribable level of degradation.” This 
descent began in the sixteenth century and went on almost un- 
checked until, toward the end of the eighteenth century, the first 
glimmerings of a new light in the dark social places can be noted. 

The present year celebrates the four hundredth anniversary 
of the initiation of Luther’s movement, the posting of his thesis 
at Wittenberg, and it is interesting to study the genuine significance 


41See THE CaTHOLIC WorLp, September, October and November, 1916. 
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of Luther’s life-work in the light of its coincidence with the begin- 
ning of this descent in Social Service. That this social decadence 
was not a mere incidental event subsequent to the Lutheran move- 
ment, but followed as an immediate effect, is a proposition that will 
come as a surprise to all sincere Protestants, because only now is 
the history of social effort being properly written. Hitherto history 
has concerned itself almost exclusively with wars and: politics 
to the neglect of social things. 

The reasons for this decadence in Sdcial Service, then called 
simply charity, are not hard to find. It developed directly from cer- 
tain favorite principles of the reformers, and especially of Luther— 
principles that were in direct contradiction to previous teaching. 
It is summed up in Luther’s principal doctrine: that faith was 
everything in religion and good works meant nothing. The Prot- 
estant movement which came as a consequence of his teaching ac- 
cepted this doctrine very literally, though common humanity led 
many people to continue the exercise of charity in spite of their 
acceptance of the discouraging dogma. 

It is curious to reflect how, in our generation, Protestants 
generally have reached almost the opposite pole of thought. Now 
it makes little difference what a man believes provided he lives an 
upright life and does good to others. It is only with the gradual 
dissolution of Protestantism as a dogmatic religion that men have 
come to recognize their social duties as they did in the older, 
and especially, the medizval time. For that is very striking in the 
history of Social Service. The medieval Church taught and 
organized and managed social works very well; the Reformation 
rejected them. The return to them forms the most interesting 
commentary on the life and work of Luther that our generation 
can have. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the story of Social Service 
before Luther’s movement is to tell the story of a well-known 
historical incident. In 1511 a young man of about thirty, whose 
monastic educational advantages among the Augustinian monks in 
Germany made him eminently capable of judging the value of 
what he saw, visited Florence and proved to be far more interested 
in its examples of finely organized Social Service than in its art, 
then at the height of the Renaissance. Raphael, Michelangelo and 
Leonardo were all alive, and some of the greatest art of all time 
was being produced there at just that time. The modern reader, 
interested in Social Service because of the present fine development 
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of it, will not be surprised at the German visitor’s interest in Italian 
hospitals, for the details of his description show that they were emi- 
nently deserving of attention. To quote him: 


The hospitals of the Italians are built like palaces, supplied 
with the best of food and drink, and tended by diligent servants 
and skillful physicians. The painted bedsteads are covered with 
clean linen. When a patient is brought in, his clothes are taken 
off and given to a notary to keep honestly. Then they put a 
white bed gown on him, and lay him between the inviting sheets 
of the beautifully decorated bed, and two physicians are brought 
at once. Servants fetch food and drink in clean glass vessels, 
and do not touch the food even with the finger, but offer it to 
the patient on a tray. 


Manifestly this young man was rather surprised by what he 
saw. Remark, also, that he speaks, not of a particular hospital, 
but of hospitals in the plural. Evidently he had examined and 
found a similar state of affairs sufficiently prevalent to realize that 
the best possible care of the ailing poor was taken in this Italian 
city. His account is all the more surprising to us because scarcely 
forty years ago our public hospitals were literally a disgrace. They 
were dirty, unventilated, with nursing badly organized; the “ten 
day women” were doing the nursing in Bellevue, and things were 
altogether as they ought not to be, whereas this young German 
traveling in Italy four hundred years ago found a magnificent 
organization of hospital work among the Italians. We know from 
many other sources that not only was his description true of the 
hospitals of Florence, but it was equally true of the hospitals of 
a number of other cities in Italy, notably of the Ospedale Maggiore 
of Milan, Santo Spirito at Rome and many others. 

He was, furthermore, a gratified witness of the care of the 
Florentines for poor and dependent children, and seems to have 
taken special interest in the orphans and the details of the arrange- 
ments made for them. He says: “ They have also foundling 
asylums where children are well sheltered and nourished and 
taught; they are dressed in uniforms and most paternally provided 
for.” He might have added that the Florentine institution for the 
care of abandoned children was not called by any such rude name as 
the German term, Findel Anstalt, nor by our equally tactless one, 
foundling asylum, thus stamping on these children the fact that 
they had been abandoned by their parents. In the gentler Italian 
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tongue the institution was called the Hospital of the Innocents, thus 
recalling that whatever the evil in the transaction through which 
these children come to be abandoned by their parents, they, at least, 
are innocent sharers in it. 

This young man who went down to Italy and recorded his 
observations with regard to the beautiful Italian hospitals and their 
magnificent organization, was Martin Luther who, some seven years 
later, was to break with the Roman Catholic Church and lead the 
revolt against her called the Reformation, which has split up Euro- 
pean Christianity into sects ever since. Luther testified further to 
the beautiful charity of the Florentine ladies. He says of them: 
“ Honorable matrons, veiled, come to serve the poor all day long 
without making their names known and at evening return home.” 
Here was a charity that was not self-seeking, nor publicity seeking, 
that did not advertise its doer, but left her unrecognized in her 
good work. Here was true Christian charity which Luther’s own 
teaching was to disturb so seriously. For the main doctrine of 
Lutheranism was that good works were of no avail and that faith 
alone brought salvation. No wonder hospitals degenerated where 
that doctrine gained a foothold. We learn from the German his- 
torian Jacobsohn that 


attention to the well-being of the sick entered on a period of 
complete and lasting stagnation after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century...... The hospitals of cities were like prisons 
with bare undecorated walls and little dark rooms, small win- 
dows where no sun could enter, and dismal wards where fifty 
or one hundred patients were crowded together, deprived of all 
comforts and even of necessaries. In the municipal and state 
institutions of this period the beautiful gardens, roomy halls, 
and springs of water of the old cloister hospital of the Middle 
Ages were not heard of, still less the comforts of their friendly 
interiors. 


, The fact of the matter was that the so-called reform movement, 
in suppressing the religious orders, suppressed practically all organ- 
ized care for the poor which had existed before, since hospitals and 
institutions were almost entirely in their hands. No provision for 
supplying their places was properly made until necessity required 
the State to take up the solution of these social problems. Then 
the ugly buildings, badly adapted for their purpose, ill situated and 
absolutely without any of the beauty or the comforts of the older 
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time, which Jacodsohn describes as having been erected in Germany, 
were the result. Exactly the same thing happened in England. 
The Rev. Augustus Jessop, an Anglican clergyman, has in his book, 
The Great Pillage (pillage being the name he uses for the confisca- 
tion movement that followed so hard upon the change of religion 
in England), a passage in which he emphasizes the serious destruc- 
tion of social agencies that occurred at this time and the awful 
suffering which followed. He says: 


Almshouses in which old men and women were fed and 
clothed were robbed to the last pound, the poor alms-folk being 
turned out into the cold at an hour’s warning to beg their bread. 
Hospitals for the sick and needy, sometimes magnificently pro- 
vided with nurses and chaplains, whose very raison d’etre was 
that they were to look after and care for those who were past 
caring for themselves—these were stripped of all their belong- 
ings, the inmates sent out to hobble into some convenient dry 
ditch to lie down and die in, or to crawl into some barn or 
hovel, there to be tended, not without fear of consequences, by 
some kindly man or woman who could not bear to see a suf- 
fering fellow-creature drop down and die at their own door- 
posts.? 


It was as if the endowments of our private institutions for the 
care of the poor and the needy should be confiscated, their buildings 
taken to serve for other purposes and the inmates ruthlessly thrust 
out to shift for themselves as they might. To understand the 
sufferings that ensued we must remember that then there were 
none other but these private institutions to meet social needs, and 
that practically all of these were suddenly diverted from their 
purpose. 

There is a rather definite political solidarity in Europe in mat- 
ters of social life, as we have had emphasized for us in recent years, 
and these suppressions of monastic institutions had an unfortunate 
contre-coup in Catholic countries. Their occurrence led to the as- 
sumption on the part of even the Catholic governments of a dis- 
tinct spirit of opposition to social development, a very definite 
tendency to interfere with the work of charitable institutions, and 
to take over to the State such regulation of them as permitted the 
intrenchment of salaried officials and, in general, made them de- 
pendent on governmental control. Hence throughout Europe a 
decadence was noticeable in these institutions, though it was least 
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to be observed in Spain and in Italy where the reform movement 
had less effect. Pinel, the French psychiatrist, who reformed the 
asylums for the insane in France, praised the institutions of the 
Spaniards as the best in Europe for the care of the insane. 

With the suppression of the monasteries at the Reformation 
time came, also, the suppression of other organizations de- 
voted to Social Service. Among these the guilds were particularly 
efficient, and are most interesting to us at the present time. They 
have been faithfully studied, and research has shown surprisingly 
how much they anticipated practically all the developments of our 
most recent Social Service. They were, above all, of import for 
social insurance. They provided old age pensions, and usually built 
also the little cottages in which, in bitter contrast to our treatment 
of the old, old people lived together, man and wife, during their 
declining years. The typical example of this is to be seen in the 
almshouses of Stratford, where the old folks are still living on a 
pension that was established for them in the later Middle Ages. 
There were other insurance features anticipating most of our de- 
velopments in the same line. 

Disability pensions or insurance against accidents to workmen 
assured some compensation for a workman while he was unable 
to work. There was besides insurance against loss by fire, against 
loss by highway robbery or by burglary, insurance against loss at 
sea and against false imprisonment, as well as insurance against the 
loss of cattle by disease, or of crops from storms. In a word 
the guilds mutualized the life of the community, so that practically 
any misfortune which happened, fell not on a single individual 
with overwhelming effect, but was distributed over the community, 
and the individual was enabled thus to maintain himself and his 
family, as a rule, in his original style. . 

The guilds also cared for orphan children, providing special 
payments to the widow if the husband died, to enable her to keep 
the children together and maintain the family life. This was prac- 
tically an anticipation of our widows’ pensions, and as there were 
no orphan asylums until after the Reformation, it is easy to see 
how well they anticipated a great deal of our social thinking. If 
children were doubly orphaned, they were adopted into families 
in the neighborhood, and officials of the guilds saw to it that they 
were not imposed upon, but were treated as the other children in 
the family. When the proper time came they could learn a trade, 
or go to the guild school, and if they proved to be intellectually 
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inclined, there were bourses of the guild at the English universities 
available for these children of the guilds, as they were called, quite 
as much as for the children of living guild members. 

Of course the guilds had to fulfill a very large and varied set 
of social obligations, but there were many guilds to a comparatively 
small population. England at the time of Elizabeth had not much 
more than four millions of population. Toulmin Smith, in his 
History of the English Guilds, estimates that when the guilds were 
suppressed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., there 
were altogether nearly thirty thousand of these organizations in 
existence in the country. They are represented by the fraternal 
orders and religious societies of modern times, and it is easy to 
understand how much they could accomplish in the solution of 
social problems. They were suppressed by the government on the 
pretext that they were religious societies, but the real reason was 
that, while they were affiliated with the Church, their treasuries 
contained a very large amount of money, and suppression was an 
easy way to acquire their money, as well as that of the religious 
orders and the parish organizations of various kinds. It has been 
calculated on good authority that the guild treasuries held at the 
time of their suppression the equivalent in our money of some 
eighty millions of dollars. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the government restored some of 
the foundations that had been overthrown at the time of the sup- 
pression of the guilds. For instance, in a great many towns in 
England the higher school of the town was supported by the guild. 
This was true at Stratford. The suppression of the guild led to the 
closing of the school and the cessation of other guild activities. 
As a consequence there was so much disaffection among the people 
that some compensation had to be made, hence a number of Edward 
VI. Grammar Schools, so called, were opened throughout the coun- 
try, and certain foundations for charity were made to which Ed- 
ward VI.’s name was attached. Mr. Gairdner, the English his- 
torian, a Non-Catholic, has declared very frankly and emphatically, 
after a careful study of the conditions of these grants, that the 
name of Edward VI. became attached to a number of foundations, 
educational and charitable for which he deserves no credit. These 
Edwardine foundations were only utterly inadequate restorations 
of institutions which had been doing excellent work for centuries, 
and which had been suppressed, during what Rev. Augustus Jessopp 
has called so strikingly “ the Great Pillage.” 
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The guilds were, moreover, the social centres of the town life. 
There is no doubt at all that they provided playgrounds for children, 
kept them in order, offered prizes for athletic contests and in 
general took the place of our “ playground societies.” Most of the 
guilds gave several banquets annually for the members of the guild 
and their wives and “ sweethearts.” These occasions of jollity and 
innocent pleasure were usually followed by dancing on the village 
green and by games of various kinds. They financed besides such 
community entertainments as the Mystery and Morality plays, and 
the various festival celebrations throughout the year. Receipted 
bills show that the guilds paid for the costumes of various char- 
acters in the Passion and Nativity plays and other popular dra- 
matics. They also had charge of the Yuletide festivals, so far as 
they were public, and the village Maypole and various other annual 
community events which were a recognized part of the life of the 
people. 

In a word, the social life we are now trying to restore, the 
bringing together of people, so that they may know one another and 
have some relief from the monotony of work, was largely the care 
of the guilds in the older time. The vandalism which destroyed all 
this was completed in the reign of the boy king. As Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp says: 

The ring of the miscreants who robbed the monasteries in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was bad enough, but the ring of the 
robbers who robbed the poor and the helpless in the reign of 
Edward VI. was ten times worse than the first. The univer- 
sities only just escaped the general confiscation; the friendly 
societies and benefit clubs and the guilds did not escape. The 
accumulated wealth of centuries, their houses and lands, their 
money, their vessels of silver and their vessels of gold, their 
ancient cups and goblets and salvers, even to their very chairs 
and tables, were all set down in inventories and catalogues, and 
all swept into the great robbers’ hoard. 


There were. to be no more such religious societies under the 
new religious dispensation. The king was the head of the Church, 
and had power to direct all that should be done, and so in spite of 
some feeble protests confiscations went on. In a few places, as in 
London near the Court, some of these guilds found powerful 
patrons who secured for them, from the king and his advisers, 
some mitigation of the confiscation proclamation. Some of these 
guilds as, for instance, the Guild of the Barber Surgeons in London, 
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survive, but they have become narrow, “ sociable” and not social 
organizations with a limited membership, and nothing like the fine 
purposes of the original foundation. 

One of the most serious, if not absolutely the most serious, 
effect of Luther’s movement and the so-called Reformation on the 
social life of Europe, was the obliteration from the calendar of the 
Saints’ days.. The celebration of these was set down as a super- 
stitious practice, and as a consequence given up. Almost the same 
thing happened as regards many of the other holy days in the 
year. In the pre-Reformation period there were between thirty and 
forty holy days of obligation during the year. The number varied 
slightly in the different parts of Europe. 

On all these days the people were required to go to Mass in 
the morning, and to refrain from all servile labor. Besides, partly 
in order that the people might have an opportunity to go to confes- 
sion on Saturdays, the Church encouraged freedom from labor on 
Saturday afternoons, and as a matter of fact almost universally in 
Europe there was no labor on Saturdays after two o’clock. The 
same thing was true on the vigils of all first-class feasts, of which 
there were probably about a dozen in the year in the various places. 
Altogether, then, between holy days of obligation and the vigils of 
Sundays and holy days there was a great deal of free time during 
the year. More than once a fortnight there was a full free 
day. It has been calculated that in the year at least one-third 
of the time was free from the necessity of labor. 

Practically all this stopped at the Reformation. The Sundays 
remained free from labor, but at least wherever Calvinism and 
Puritanism prevailed they were not in any sense days of recreation. 
The Catholic spirit was entirely in favor of recreation on Sunday, 
and had no sympathy at all with the Puritanic Sabbath-keeping. 
While often the beautiful ceremonial connected with the celebration 
of feast days kept the people occupied in church most of the morn- 

ing, and sometimes summoned them back in the evening, though 
this was not compulsory, they always had the afternoons for inno- 
cent, healthy amusement. 

The Puritans pushed all the holy days out of the year, and 
sat in dour solitude, or at least almost absolute silence, at home on 
Sundays. The old “blue laws” show very clearly what their cus- 
toms were in this matter. With the loosening of the bonds of 
Protestantism our Sundays have become more human, for the Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. Unfor- 
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tunately the reaction against the old Puritanism has brought with 
it an exaggeration that carries people into anything but innocent 
amusement. We are definitely engaged, too, in putting back holi- 
days into the year. They are no longer holy days, but they are 
days free from labor. We are, besides, celebrating the birthdays or 
other anniversaries of our American heroes. We have one of these 
days nearly every month, two, indeed, in February; then we have 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Columbus Day and 
Thanksgiving. And yet we are far from the number of holy days, 
free from labor, before the Reformation, and before Luther’s time. 

Standish O’Grady once pointed out that twice in the world’s 
history men did things that will never be forgotten—in Greece in 
the fifth century before Christ and in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and at both these periods one-third of all their time was 
spent in leisure. They used their leisure, however, in preparation 
for and in the celebration of religious mysteries, and in various 
literary and dramatic exercises connected with these celebrations. 
Their leisure was not spent in idle dissipation. It is only when 
men have the chance to do things in this way that we can expect 
much from them. 

In medieval England particularly nearly every holy day had 
its own mode of celebration, and most of these were popular as 
well as ecclesiastical. Scenes of various kinds were enacted in 
connection with the feast days of the liturgical year. These cele- 
brations multiplied during the winter months, when the evenings 
were long, and in the farming regions there was less to do, and 
occupation of mind was more needed. There was Halloween with 
its night festivities and St. Catherine’s Day (November 25th), spin- 
ster’s day throughout all the world, and St. Nicholas Day—the 
children’s special day early in December—and then Yuletide cele- 
brations and the Childermas or Feast of the Holy Innocents, when 
one of the children was made a bishop of the occasion, and then 
there were other special celebrations: St. Stephen’s Day in honor 
of the first martyrs, up to Twelfth Night, or Gift Day; then came 
Candlemas with its processions, and later the Passion and Morality 
plays, according to season. No wonder that England was called 
Merrie England. 

All this disappeared almost entirely with Protestantism. The 
Puritans would have none of them, the Scotch Presbyterians still 
less. Social celebrations went on for a time in spite of religious 
intolerance, as they always do, and so it happened that portions or - 
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shadows of these remained, but always under the frown and dis- 
couragement of the new church authorities. 

In a word, Protestantism, exemplifying Luther’s doctrine of 
faith without works, rubbed out of the Catholic liturgical year all 
the lovely social observances and privileges which the Church had 
fostered among the people. Not only were hospitals and alms- 
houses and the friendly societies suppressed, but the holy days were 
dropped. Sunday was made anything but a day of rest and rec- 
reation, and the joy of living which the Church had nurtured for 
centuries until it was organized in beautiful fashion, faded away. 
This is the most striking direct consequence of the Lutheran move- 


ment. 





“THE ROAD TO COOM.” 
BY ALICE M. CASHEL. 


MounrTaAIN, moor and bogland, darken in the twilight, 
Out across the half-lights, I see the light of home, 

There upon the hillside, it gleams amid the pine trees; 
Ah, mo chree, mo cushla, it’s there my heart would roam. 


Down along the bog-road, there lies a line of silver, 
Winding midst the brown pools, it shows the way to Coom; 

Ah, mo chreeveen eeving, it’s there my heart would wander, 
Along the open highway, that leads the way to home. 


Out upon the hillside I hear the plover calling 
Deep into the darkness, he cries his lonely croon; 
Ah, mo stor, mo hael hu, it’s there my heart is turning! 
To the plover and Shuvawn na burth, my steps I’ll turn soon. 


Notg.—In Irish coom—cim, a hollow in the hills; mo chree—mo chroidhe, 
my heart; mo cusla—mo cuisle, my veins; chreevin eeving—chraolbhin aoibhinn, 
beautiful little branch; mo stor, my treasure; mo haal hu—mo zhaoghal thu, my 
life you; all terms of endearment; Shuvawn na burth—Suibhan na bport, Joan 
of the bogs, a kind of heron. 
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“ DEMPSEY.” 


BY HELEN MORIARTY. 
4 

NNN pulled up the collar of her heavy coat and sunk 
her hands deep in her pockets as she hurried along 
the bleak, cold street. She had started out early 
enough, as she thought, to find the “case” on her 
list, but already the early winter afternoon was clos- 
ing down, and she was beginning to fear she would have to give up 
the search, “ for I can’t go into a strange building after dark,” she 
reminded herself. She was looking for 934 Winlane Street, where 
upstairs in a two-story building, she would find a “man called 
Dempsey,” who, according to the report which had come to the 
University Extension Social Guild of which Ann Reedy was a 
shining light, was in imminent need of assistance. 

Winlane Street had been unexpectedly hard to find. It was 
one of those confusing short streets set down in the midst of a 
city for the sole purpose, seemingly, of perplexing the unwary. 
Years ago it had been Winthrop Lane, leading through daisied 
meadows to the old Winthrop farmhouse, deep in other fragrant 
meadows. Gradually the city stretched out greedy arms and took 
the pretty, quiet lane into its embrace. Soon hedge and sapling 
were replaced by dwellings, and as the old lane took on an urban 
character, the name became corrupted, first to Winn Lane, and lat- 
terly to Winlane Street. The only reminder of other days was 
found in a few trees scattered along the little street. Today, the 
houses looked dingy and dilapidated, and the number Ann sought, 
was hard to find. 

Ah! here it is over a second-hand store. There was a stairway 
at the side, and soon Ann found herself following directions and 
knocking at the first door to the left at the head of the stairs. 
There was a feeble response, and she entered. It was a small room, 
looking to the west, and the light shone on a dingy bed in the corner, 
where, under a pile of shabby blankets, a man was huddled. 
He started at the sight of a stranger, and his large, dark eyes, 
sunken in a pale face, seemed to have a curious fear in their depths. 

“Pardon me,” said Ann, in a carefully courteous tone, “I 
am looking for a man named Dempsey. 
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“ They call me Dempsey,” the man said. “ And who are 
you?” 

“ My name is Reedy,” returned the girl, smiling, “ and I came 
to see you on behalf of our Social Guild. It was reported to us 
that you were sick, and alone, and that you might need—some— 
assistance. You know that’s what we do—help the sick and un- 
fortunate,” she added hurriedly. She had found her speech some- 
what difficult, under the bright, unblinking regard of the inquiring 
eyes. 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said the sick man, finally, with an ef- 
fort at a smile. “It is very kind of you. I have been sick, but I 
am better now, and I don’t need anything.” 

“ Are you sure I can’t help you in any way?” And as he 
shook his head, she went on: “Is there someone in the building 
who takes care of you?” 

“ There’s no one here now,” was the answer given unwillingly 
enough. “They have moved, and I’m going away myself to- 
morrow,” fixing a defensive eye on his visitor as he drew the bed- 
clothes up more closely about him. 

“ But you have someone to take care of you?” Ann persisted 
gently. 

“Oh, yes,” quickly. “I have my meals brought in, and any- 
thing I want,” he finished vaguely, his gaze wandering toward the 
window where a gaunt tree waved ghostly branches against the 
house. 

“Do you—” Ann hesitated. It was plain he was no ordinary 
“case.” “I can see you are far from well,” she went on. “Do 
you get proper nourishment? ” 

“Oh, I’m not so sick as I was. I’m on the mend now.” The 
voice had weak cadences that were not so reassuring. “ And the 
woman who waits on me brings me good things to eat. A while 
ago she brought me a nice porterhouse steak and a fine cup of coffee. 
Nothing could be better than that, could it, ma’am? I was always,” 
the weak voice went on, “ very fond of porterhouse steak and good 
coffee.” 

“Perhaps you would like some fruit?” The girl was ton- 
vinced that the man needed something, but what could one do in the 
face of porterhouse steak ? 

“T never eat fruit,” decidedly. “I never cared for it. No, 
ma’am, thank you kindly, there’s nothing that I need. I’m well 
looked after, and I’ll be leaving here tomorrow.” 
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Ann was nonplussed. She had never encountered a case like 
this, and while she felt that perhaps he was needy, she could see 
that he was determined not to accept any assistance. Even to her 
inexperienced eye he looked very ill, “‘ but if he’s able to leave here 
tomorrow—” 

“Tm sorry there’s nothing I can do for you,” she said, gently. 
“ T’ve been looking for you all afternoon,” with a smile. “ You see 
I live away at the other end of town, and it’s quite a journey out 
here.” 

“A long way from here?” he said. Ann thought he looked 
relieved. ‘“ And where did you get my name?” His tone was 
casual, but his eyes had an intently inquiring look. 

“T think it was the woman who moved out of this building 
who telephoned to the Guild,” replied Ann. 

“T see. That was kind of her.” His eyes closed. He seemed 
no longer interested; but he roused himself in a moment to say, 
with a smile which had an ingratiating quality all its own: “I 
am grateful to you and to her, ma’am, but I don’t need any- 
thing.” 

“ Very well,” said Ann. “ But I’m going to leave you my own 
card in case you should need anything,” and she laid the bit of paste- 
board on a small table near the bed among a motley collection of 
medicine bottles and dirty spoons. “ You'll be sure to let me 
know?” she persisted. And he answered: “ Yes, ma’am, if I need 
anything I'll let you know.” And with that the representative of the 
University Extension Guild was fain to be content, though it was 
with an uneasy feeling that she took her way downstairs. “I believe 
I’ll go in the store and see what they say about him in there,” she 
thought. A slatternly woman came forward, and when interro- 
gated about the man upstair:, said: “Oh, is he there yet? I guess 
he’s going away with some friends tonight. He told my husband 
so this morning.” 

“ He isn’t going till tomorrow. Will you go up after awhile 
and see that he has something to eat?”’ And she gave a dollar to 
the woman, who promised volubly to do all she could for the sick 


man. 
The uneasy feeling pursued Ann as she hurried to the nearest 


‘car. 


“It’s queer about some of the poor,” she ruminated. “ You 
don’t know how to manage them. At least I don’t,” with a helpless 
feeling. “I have a fear that he needs something, and yet he was 
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determined not to take a thing from me—I could see that. I be- 
lieve he’s just proud and stubborn. I wonder if I ever saw him be- 
fore? His face had a strangely familiar look—but I know I never 
did. Still I seem to have seen someone with just such large, dark, 
sad-looking eyes. Oh, well,” as she tried to dismiss him from her 
mind, “ he couldn’t be in need, or he surely wouldn’t have refused 
help.” 
Meanwhile in the little room on Winlane Street the shadows 
lengthened, and night came down apace. The man called Dempsey 
tossed restlessly under the thin covers, and huddled beneath them, 
vainly seeking a warmth that was not there. Once, after the door 
had closed on his visitor, he had smiled grimly. “ That was a fine 
bunch of lies I told her,” he said aloud. ‘ But how do I know who 
she is? I fooled her that time. Porterhouse steak!” He groaned, 
as he turned his face to the wall. ‘“ Poor Bessie! She could cook 
the steak...... and her coffee...... ” His eyes closed and he 
drifted off into fitful dreams where porterhouse steak, and hot 
biscuits, and cups of coffee, were served up to him, only to be 
snatched away again as he awoke with a regretful shudder. Night, 
and the shade of the building adjoining, clothed the window in 
sable draperies, and the desolate room was black with many shadows 
besides those of the sick man’s brain. But still the only vestige 
of a visitor was the gaunt tree outside, whose trembling fingers 
knocked—knocked—knocked—at the window, waking the occupant 
of the bed from troubled dreams. And when he woke, how cold 
it was, and oh, how far away morning seemed! 

Cornelia, one of the “four brilliant Reedy sisters,” as they were 
called, had guests at dinner that evening, and at a lull 
in the conversation bethought herself of Ann’s last “case.” Ann’s 
“ cases’ could always be depended upon to yield something inter- 
esting. Her freshness in the work had not yet become jaded, and 
her youthfully vague desire to “help humanity,” enveloped her 
efforts in a romantic mist, altogether delightful, and so far very 
satisfying to herself. 

“ Did you find your man, Ann?” asked Cornelia. 

“Yes, after a long search. Do you know where Winlane 
Street is? Away down in the south end, near the rubber factory.” 

“Oh, has Ann got a new case? Tell us about him,” came a 
a chorus. 

“‘ What’s he like, Ann?” asked one of the young men. “ Did 
he need as much coal as the last one?” A sly dig at one of Ann’s 
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deeply mortifying mistakes. She had been victimized out of six 
tons of coal by the same man, under various aliases. 

Ann felt curiously disinclined to talk about the sick man. “I 
found him, yes,” she said, slowly, “ but he wasn’t in need. I didn’t 
have to give him anything.” 

“ That’s queer,” remarked Cornelia, “ when the report you 
got of him said he was in absolute need, didn’t it?” 

“ Well, he said he didn’t need anything at all,” said Ann. 

“ Most of them don’t need anything,” put in Bob, the brother, 
dryly, “ but they manage to get a lot from you people before you 
get through with them.” 

“ This man isn’t that kind,” Ann said.. “In fact, he wouldn’t 
take anything or let me do a thing for him. Yet he looked very 
ill, though he said he was almost well, and had just had,” she 
smiled, ‘‘ porterhouse steak and a fine cup of coffee.” 

“ Porterhouse steak! Can you beat it?” murmured Bob. 

Everybody laughed. “ This is really one of Ann’s interesting 
cases,” smiled her younger sister. “ She goes ten miles to hunt up 
a poor man, and finds him eating porterhouse steak.” 

“ He wasn’t eating it,” protested Ann. “ He said he had just 
had it, but in spite of that he certainly had a sort of famished look. 
Yes, that was it,” she added with conviction, “he did look 
famished.” , 

“Why, Ann,” said her mother reproachfully, “if he looked 
so hungry I should think you would have gotten him something 
anyhow.” 

“ He wouldn’t take anything, mother. He said he had all he 
needed and was leaving there tomorrow. I left a dollar with the 
woman downstairs, and asked her to see after him tonight. But I 
have an uneasy feeling about him—I don’t know why,” she 
ended. 

“Tt’s that porterhouse steak,” said Bob. “I’m sure it won't 
agree with him.” 

“Never fear, he’s all right,” said one of the other young 
men. “I shouldn’t worry about him if I were you,” with a re- 
assuring smile into Ann’s troubled face. ‘‘ Men of that sort always 
have friends to look out for them. No doubt he’s well taken 
care of.” 

“He said he was,” returned the girl, thoughtfully. Never- 
theless, as the talk drifted into other channels, she found her 
thoughts reverting again and again to the little room on Winlane 
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Street, and the haggard, haunting, famished-looking dark eyes. 
“ Wouldn’t it be terrible if he was hungry?” she thought with a 
pang. . , 

The next afternoon she called up the woman at the second- 
hand store, and was informed that the sick man had gone away 
“with friends’ that morning. Ann felt relieved, and immediately 
dismissed him from her mind. 

It was nearly a week later that she was called to the telephone 
one morning. It was a message from St. Charles’ Hospital. A 
man had been brought in from the southern part of the city in a 
starving condition, and in his pocket had been found a card bearing 
the name of Miss Ann Reedy, 40 Delaplaine Place. Conviction 
came to Ann in a moment, with a rush of horror. Was he taken 
from Winlane Street? No, but it was from a street in that vicinity. 
“Tt must be a man named Dempsey,” she told her inquirer. “I 
will go over to see him.” 

In a starving condition! Her heart contracted sharply as she 
hung up the receiver. “Oh, the poor man!” she said, with bitter 
remorse. _“ Starving then, maybe, and he wouldn’t let me help 
him. Oh, I knew he looked famished! Why didn’t I get him 
something anyhow?” The girl had never been so close to any- 
thing so really tragic as starvation, and the realization of it shook 
her soul. 

Her mother found her preparing to go out, with big tears 
dropping down her cheeks. 

“ Why, Ann, what’s the matter?” in a startled tone. 

“Oh, mother, that poor man!” And Ann’s tears overflowed 
as she told her mother, with many reproachful words for her own 
lack of insight. 

“ How terrible!” said Mrs. Reedy. ‘ But, my dear, I don’t 
think you need blame yourself so severely. He really wouldn’t let 
you help him. The poor are sometimes so exasperating,” she added, 
with a worried air. “ Now there’s Bessie. Little Dan has been sick 
again, you know, and I’ve been wanting her to take him to the 
Children’s hospital. She’s worn out from staying up nights with 
him, and anyhow he would get such good care there. But do you 
think she'll listen to me? No, indeed! She just says no in that 

quiet way of hers that leaves no room for argument. Then I 
told her I’d get someone else to do her work here for a couple of 
weeks and let her have a rest. No again. ‘I can’t afford to stop,’ 
she said to me awhile ago. ‘I need the work and I can do it.’ And 
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when I said, ‘But-of course I’d pay you just the same, Bessie,’ she 
answered: ‘Oh no, ma’am, I can’t take charity while I’m able to 
work,’ ” 

Mrs. Reedy raised her hand to smooth away a perplexed 
frown. “ As though I considered it charity to help Bessie! She has 
washed, and ironed, and done my cleaning for me for nearly twelve 
years; and she has been so good and faithful and never stinted her- 
self when any of you children were sick—she has always helped me 
so much—and yet she won’t take what she calls charity from me! 
I declare it’s enough to provoke a saint!” 

“Tsn’t it?’ murmured Ann, sympathetically. “‘ Bessie is pig- 
headed! Never mind, mother, we'll go over to see little Dan this 
afternoon and take him some goodies. There’s a book I’ve been 
wanting to get him for some time. She can’t stop us from doing 
things for Dan, anyhow.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, with a tired sigh. “ It’s cer- 
tainly a problem sometimes how to do for people.’ 

At the hospital Ann found that the new patient was indeed the 
“man called Dempsey,” and he was in a very precarious condition. 
He was delirious from weakness, and though the sunken, dark 
eyes glanced around restlessly, there was no recognition for anyone 
in their depths. It was with a heavy heart that Ann left the small 
ward, pursued. by the fearsome thought that the man’s condition 
was all her fault. ‘“ If I had known what I was about,” she mused, 
forlornly, “I would never have left a fellow-creature to starve to 
death.” The fruits of her work, in which she had heretofore de- 
lighted, were now as dust and ashes in her mouth. 

Two or three days later when she went back again she met 
Sister Marion, the Superior, in the hall. 

“Your man is so much better,” said the Superior, smiling a 
cordial greeting. “ He’s picked up wonderfully since yesterday. 
And he’s the most grateful individual—I never saw the like. I 
suppose he’s so glad to get a little care and attention.” 

Ann’s smile froze on her lips. “ But, Sister,” she interrupted, 
“he could have had care and attention both, a week before. You 
know I visited him, and. he told me most decidedly that he needed 


nothing. Why was that, I wonder? And he must have been nearly 


starving even then.” 
“ Well, my dear,” said the nein gently, “ some people have 
a horror of accepting charity. They seem to shy at the very name 


of a charitable organization.” 
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“But I would have been so glad to help him myself,” 
said Ann, piteously. “And he has to take charity now from 


you.” 
Sister Marion smiled. “It isn’t charity we give, my dear. 
It’s just such help as one child of God might give to another.” 

“ Well, I could give that, couldn’t I?” asked the girl, defen- 
sively. 
“T’m sure you could, and would,” returned Sister Marion, 
smiling kindly into the troubled eyes. 

“Then what’s the difference? ’’ went on Ann, rather resent- 
fully. “ Why does he take so gratefully from you what he ab- 
solutely refused from me?” 

“ That’s a problem for your sociologists to solve,” and there 
was a twinkle in the eye of the Superior. 

“Our Guild does an immense amount of good,” stated Ann, 
proudly. “If you knew the number of people we have helped this 
winter!” 

“Tm sure you have,” agreed Sister Marion, amicably. 

“ Still I see you think we don’t go about it in the right way,” 
said Ann, a latent note of irritation in her tone. 

“ Now what makes you think that?” asked Sister Marion, 
amused in-spite of herself. 

“ Don’t you think so?” countered Ann. 

The Superior hesitated a bit. ‘‘ Well, frankly, since you ask 
me, I do not think so highly of the charity that is supposed to be 
dispensed along scientific lines. Charity is from God, and should 
be dispensed as He gives it—without question and without stint. 
You know the poor—the deserving poor—are as sensitive as their 
more fortunate fellow-creatures; sometimes more so. They don’t 
want -their unhappy needs catalogued, and docketed, and made 
known to the world at large.” 

“ But we don’t do that,” put in Ann, eagerly. “Our records 
are strictly private, except for investigators—statistics, you know— 
or for students of sociology.” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Sister Marion, “there’s the point. 
Don’t you know the self-respecting poor don’t want to be investi- 
gated? Here now is the reason, Miss Reedy, that this poor fel- 
low is resting so easily in his little bed here. He knows we are 
only giving him what God has given us for such as he. We ask 
him no questions when he comes (unless he happens to be a 
Catholic), and we shall ask him no recompense when he goes, and 
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maybe we'll help him a little to get started. And he'll take it as 
we give it—in God’s name.” 

“T see,” said Ann, doubtfully. But it was quite plain to Sister 
Marion that she was not convinced. “Js he a Catholic?” she 
added, perfunctorily. 

“ He is, or should be,” was the response. “‘ Like many another 
wanderer, which he seems to have been, he has drifted away. But 
we'll bring him back, please God,” with a confident smile. 

Ann found the man weak, but rational, after three days of 
careful nourishment, and he smiled up at her peacefully as she in- 
troduced herself. 

“T remember you,” he said. ‘“ You’re Miss Reedy, who came 
to see me on Winlane Street.” 

“T’m glad to see you better and so well taken care of,” said 
Ann, tentatively. ‘ 

“Oh, I haven’t felt so comfortable in years,” he replied in 
a weak voice. 

“Why didn’t you let me help you that day?” asked Ann, 
reproachfully. 

“T didn’t need anything that day, Miss,” evasively. 

“TI know you told me you had just had a porterhouse steak,” 
said Ann, with an accusing look. 

The semblance of a twinkle came into the sick man’s eyes. 
“I’m afraid I was wandering a little that day, Miss,” he said, 
apologetically. 

“T would have been so glad to help you—myself,” said his 
visitor. 

“T know you would, thank you kindly,” smiling at her grate- 
fully the man replied. 

Ann found herself baffled again. 

“So your name is Dempsey,” taking a different tack. “I 
wonder if you could be any relation to the Dempseys here. They 
are—” 

A startled, furtive look came into the sick man’s eyes. “I’m 
not—I’m not related to any Dempseys here,”’ he said, hurriedly. 

“ Well, there’s no telling,” persisted the girl. 

“No, I’m not,” he returned, decidedly. “In fact, my name’s 
not Dempsey at all. It was this way,” to the girl’s inquiring look. 
“When I was a small lad—I wasn’t raised in this town—I used 
to work around a hotel. I was a great little fellow to fight—not 
knowing any better, God help me—and the men about the place 
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got to calling me ‘Dempsey’ after a big fellow who was a fighter 
by profession. I was proud of the name then, and it stuck to me, as 
nicknames have a way of doing, and some of the boys always called 
me ‘Dempsey.’ But it isn’t my own name, Miss Reedy. I’ve told 
the Sisters my name. It’s their due, after all they’ve done for me. 
So you see,” he finished, breathing quickly after such a long story. 
“T’m not related to anyone in this town.” 

“Oh!” was all Ann found to say, rather blankly. Evidently 
she was not to know his real name. Well, why should he tell her, 
a perfect stranger? But a curious feeling of mortification and dis- 
appointment came over her that she had not been able to win his 
confidence. “But he told the Sisters at once,” she thought, 
with a little hurt, surprised feeling. Well! 

“Tt is strange about nicknames,” she found herself saying, 
“but I think ‘Dempsey’ is a pretty good one. Maybe I’ll come to 
see you again,” as she rose to go, “ and could I bring you anything 
now? Some fruit?” 

“Just bring yourself, Miss,” was the quick reply, a fleeting 
smile in the sad, dark eyes, “and that will be fruit enough for a 
sick man.” 

Ann laughed quietly. “ Maybe your name isn’t Dempsey, but 
I know now it has the same relation to the blarney stone,” she said. 


It was the next afternoon that Ann drifted into the kitchen 
where Bessie was finishing up the week’s ironing. 

“ How’s little Dan, Bessie? ”’ she asked. 

“ He’s better again today, Miss Ann,” the woman replied, with 
a happy smile. Bessie was a slender little woman, pale and tired 
looking, with a pathetic droop to her lips and a patient smile in 
her soft, blue eyes. Withal, she was brisk and capable, and was 
greatly beloved by all the Reedys, who had been petting her only 
child, “little Dan,” as he was called, since he was three years old, 
when Bessie first came to their mother as a laundress and general 
helper. The little fellow was a cripple from hip disease, and his 
mother had had quite a struggle to take care of him and do her 
work. The Reedys helped her in every way possible, but she was 
very proud, and it was not always easy to do as much as they would 
like. 


“Was the doctor able to relieve his pain?” pursued Ann. 

“Yes, he slept well last night. How is your patient at the 
hospital? ”’ Bessie always heard all about Ann’s “ cases.” 
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“Oh, he’s better. It was the same man. Wasn't it strange, 
Bessie, that he wouldn’t let me help him, when he was actually 
starving—starving, mind you—at the time! ” 

“Tt was strange,” said Bessie, thoughtfully. ‘“ What’s his 
name? ”’ idly. 

“Dempsey,” replied Ann. “ At least, that isn’t his name, he 
says, but that’s what we thought his name was. He didn’t tell me 
his real name, but he told the Sisters. Isn’t it queer,” she went on, 
“that he has always been called Dempsey since he was a little boy, 
because it was given to him as a nickname then?” Bessie stopped 
suddenly in her ironing and turned a startled, inquiring look on the 
girl, who went on unconcernedly: “ He said he used to work in a 
hotel, and because he could take his own part so well, the men got 
to calling him ‘Dempsey’ after a prize-fighter.” 

The iron fell from Bessie’s hand with a great clatter. “Oh, 
my God!” she said, as she sank into a chair. “Oh, my God, it’s 
Dan—it’s Dan—found at last! Thank God! Thank God!” 

“ Bessie! What is it?’ exclaimed Ann in consternation, has- 
tening to the almost fainting woman, while the hot iron scorched 
its imprint on the white floor. 

“It’s my husband, Miss Ann, I know it is! That was what 
they used to call him—lI’ve heard him tell that a hundred times! 
Oh, I must go to him! The poor fellow!” she moaned, “ gone 
since little Dan was a baby—wandering all these years—and he 
could have come back. Oh, Miss Ann, it’s a long story, but he’s 
a good man! [I'll tell you all about it sometime, but now I must 


go to him.” 
She was trembling with eagerness, and tears were running 


down her pale cheeks. 

At Bessie’s first words, Ann had clasped her hands in com- 
prehension. 

“ That’s it!” she murmured, “ that’s the resemblance I saw! 
Bessie!” as the little woman rose unsteadily and began to remove 
her apron, “ It is—I know it is—Dan’s father! I knew there was 
something familiar about his face. Little Dan looks just like him— 
he has his father’s eyes, hasn’t he? ” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” 

“Oh, it’s wonderful!” said Ann, with a swelling heart. She 
had never known that Dan’s father was living, nor had even Mrs. 
Reedy suspected the hidden sorrow of poor Bessie’s life. 

In an incredibly short space of time Bessie, accompanied by 
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Ann, was speeding across the city in a taxicab, requisitioned by 
Ann, “ for she can’t get to him too quickly,” the sympathetic and 
interested Reedys had decided. 

Meanwhile at the hospital, the “man called Dempsey ” had 
been having an interview with the chaplain. In the quiet and se- 
clusion of his little alcove in the ward, far removed from the 
world of trouble that had encompassed him, strength had come to 
the wanderer to seek that peace which had fled him so many years 
ago. It had not taken so long to tell. the story; it was sordid 
enough. , 

Fifteen years before, in Cincinnati, he had a happy home, a 
wife and baby, and a good job in a factory. The foreman in the 
shop had been one of those “drivers” who have the unhappy 
faculty of driving the men, not to better work or increased effi- 
ciency, but to bitter resentment and fierce disgust. The men hated 
him intensely. One day he had angered the men by bringing in 
the superintendent to lecture them for short work, when the work 
was short only because he would not give them enough to do. 
After the superintendent left, he spoke sharply to the young ap- 
prentice who was working with Dan Holmes. The boy answered 
back, and in an instant the foreman had knocked the youngster 
down. This was too much for Holmes, whose anger flamed to 
white heat and he rushed at the foreman. As he did so, his foot 
slipped, and the hammer in his hand flew out and struck the fore- 
man in the head, laying him low in a sudden and horrifying pool 
of blood. 

“Father, I didn’t mean to hit him with the hammer,” the sick 
man said, earnestly. “The Lord will be my judge that I didn’t. 
Oh, it was awful! When the men saw him fall, and realized what 
I had done, they got around me and told me I’d better skip out. 
They gathered up all the money they had with them, and hurried 
me away. I sneaked out to the railroad yards and stole into the 
first empty car I could find. I stayed there till I got to Chicago, 
and there I managed to get something to eat, and take some more 
with me, when I sneaked into another empty car in a train going 
west. I wanted to get a paper, but I was mortally afraid of being 
seen, so I couldn’t find out anything that was happening back 
home. I landed in Kansas City. I got work there for awhile, and 
then I left and went farther west.” 

“Did they make a search for you?” asked the priest. 
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“T suppose they did,” wearily. “I thought every man who 
looked at me the second time was after me. But there wasn’t any- 
thing in the papers about it—nothing that I could find—there was 
some other sensation by that time, and so—” 

“ And you didn’t let your wife or the men know where you 
were?” 

“No, I was afraid to. I had read so much about people being 
caught that way—so I wouldn’t even write to Bessie. The men 
said they would look after her and the boy till I could send for 
them. Oh, Father, I was bitter lonesome and homesick! Where- 
ever I went it was the same thing over. I’d work awhile and then 
get a scare, and I’d run away to some other town. But it was no 
good. You can’t run away from fear, Father,’ with a haggard 
look. ‘It runs with you every step you take.” 

“And you never went to church? ”’ asked the chaplain. 

“Oh, yes, Father, I went to church, but never to confession. 
What would be the use unless I was ready to come back and give 
myself up? I thought,” with a heavy sigh, “that I never would 
be ready to do that; but I’m ready now. I’m so tired of being a 
runaway—so tired of myself and the fear that’s always with me— 
that I’m ready to suffer for what I did. Suffer? I have suffered a 
thousand purgatories for it. Father, do you believe that?” 

“T know it, my man,” replied the priest. ‘“ You shouldn’t 
have run away; you should have stayed and faced the trouble like 
a man, for your wife’s sake.” 

“ But it was mostly for her sake that I went, Father,” said 
Holmes, defensively; “to save her and the boy the disgrace, and 
besides I had no time to think—it was all so sudden.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the priest, kindly. “If we always had 
time to think, many of us might do differently. Well, now you 
rest quietly for a day or two, until I can make some inquiries.” 

“Father, if I could only see Bessie and the boy,” put in 
the sick man, wistfully, “I think I could face whatever is before 
me.” 

The chaplain promised to write immediately to the addresses 
Holmes had given him, and he left the wanderer much comforted 
and cheered, and with a new peace in his heart so long estranged 
from anything but haunting fear. 

When, a few hours later, Sister Marion met Ann in the hall 
with a pale, but eager-eyed and trembling woman, she sensed the 
truth at once. 
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“You must be Bessie,” she said, taking the toilworn hand in 
a close clasp. 

“ Oh, has he told you?” breathed Bessie. “It 7s Dan, then!” 

“Yes, it is Dan, anxious to see you, and willing to suffer for 
what he did, poor fellow.” Sister Marion had also heard the story 
from his own lips. 

“ But, oh, Sister, he won’t have to! He didn’t kill the man. 


He’s alive and well today! Oh, my poor Dan! He thought he had 


killed him, and so did the men, but if he had only waited—and the ~ 


men tried every way to find him—we advertised, and did every- 
thing. They thought at last he was dead, but I never did! I 
knew he would come back sometime to little Dan and me. May I 
go to him now, Sister?” 

“You poor child!” said Marion, tenderly. “ And poor Dan! 
Come, I’ll take you to him myself.” 


To Ann, walking impatiently up and down the long reception 
room, came presently Sister Marion. 

“Oh, Sister, how did he take it? Isn’t it wonderful? Did 
you ever hear of such a strange case?” all in one breath from the 
excited girl. 

“ They’re the two happiest mortals on the face of the earth 
this minute,” answered Sister Marion. “He stood it splendidly; 
it won’t hurt him—it will make a well man of him.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful? ” repeated Ann. 

“Tt is,” replied Sister Marion; “ but life is full of strange and 
wonderful things, especially life in a hospital,” smiling. ‘“ This is 
only one of many.” 

They talked of Bessie and little Dan for awhile, Ann telling 
of her hard and laborious life, adding the points which Bessie had 
given her on the way to the hospital. She had left Cincinnati be- 
cause the men wished to help her all the time, and her independent 
spirit was too proud to take anything from them. They felt it was 
their fault that Dan went away, and willingly charged themselves 
with the care of her and the boy. But she went away to escape 
their kindness. When she heard of the boy’s affliction, Sister 
Marion thought at once of the great.German doctor who was com- 
ing to this country, and who was able to cure just such afflictions 
as his might prove to be. 

“ How curious it was that he was brought here,” remarked 
Ann, thoughtfully. 
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“ Not curious, providential,” corrected Sister Marion, with her 
quite smile. 

Ann looked up quickly. “ Yes it was providential, I see that,” 
she amended. “ And I see too, Sister,” she added, shyly, “ where 
I fall short in my work. You can give spiritual help too—we only 
help the physical individual. That’s the reason we can’t reach them 
as you do. I couldn’t see the difference yesterday,” with a frank 
smile. “I do now.” 

The Superior laughed gently with a caressing hand on the 
young shoulder. “That’s the province of charity, isn’t it, my 
dear, to help the sick soul as well as the sick body? And after all, 
you know, Our Lord cares more for souls than He does for bodies.” 

“It’s a beautiful thing,” remarked Ann, with unwonted sober- 
ness, “ to have even a small part in the saving of souls, isn’t it? ” 

But Ann said never a word—then! 

“ It’s a great privilege,” was Sister Marion’s reply. “Wouldn’t 
you like to help?” 





TO A FRIEND. 
BY MARIAN NESBITT. 


O FrieEnp beloved, our paths lie far apart; 
In dreams alone, I now may clasp your hand; 
And yet—I think and hope you understand 
That you are ever present in my heart. 


Not silence, nor the years that come and go— 

Nor distance, with its deep, dividing sea— 

Can touch the flower that bloomed for you and me— 
That rose of friendship, which will fairer grow 


As time rolls on; and by God’s grace some day, 
When golden moments speed on winged feet, 
We two in this glad world again shall meet— 

Till then, dear friend, forget me not, I pray. 

















THE POOR STEP-DAME. 


(Some Considerations of the Poetry of the Late Madison Cawein.) 


BY JOYCE KILMER. 


I, 
WHE temperament which admits the pathetic fallacy 
yi) (said John Ruskin)! is ...... that of a mind and 


body in some sort too weak to deal fully with what 
is before them or upon them; borne away, or over- 
3 clouded, or over-dazzled by emotion; and it is a more 
or less noble state according to the force of the emotion which has 
induced it. For it is no credit to a man that he is not morbid 
or inaccurate in his perceptions, when he has no strength or feel- 
ing to warp them; and it is in general a sign of higher capacity and 
stand in the ranks of being, that the emotions should be strong 
enough to vanquish, partly, the intellect, and make it believe what 
they choose. But it is a still grander condition when the intellect also 
rises, until it is strong enough to assert its rule against, or together 
with, the utmost efforts of the passions; and the whole man stands 
in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, and in no 
wise evaporating; even if he melts, losing none of his weight. 
From this statement Ruskin went on to describe three sorts 
of men. There is, he said, the man who perceives rightly, because 
he does not feel, and to whom the primrose is very accurately the 
primrose, because he does not love it. Then, secondly, the man 
who perceives wrongly, because he feels, and to whom the prim- 
rose is anything else than a primrose; a star, a sun, or a fairy’s 
shield, or a forsaken maiden. And then, lastly, there is the man 
who perceives rightly in spite of his feelings, and to whom the 
primrose is forever nothing else than itselfi—a little flower, ap- 
prehended in the very plain and leafy fact of it, whatever and how 
many soever the associations and passions may be, that crowd 
around it. These three classes of men Ruskin rates in compara- 
tive order, as the men who are not poets at all, and the poets of the 
second order, and the poets of the first. And by Ruskin’s standards 
of criticism Madison Cawein, a poet who died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, his birthplace, in nineteen fourteen, was a poet of the first 


order. 
1O0f the Pathetic Fallacy, by John Ruskin. Paragraph 8 et seq. 
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II. 

As William Cullen Bryant drew his inspiration from the 
wooded hills and fertile valleys of his native New England, so 
Madison Cawein drew his from the meadows of the South, es- 
pecially those of Kentucky. The term “ nature poet ” has been used 
in derision of some writers who lavish sentimental adulation upon 
every bird and flower, who pretend an admiration for things of 
which they have no real understanding. But Madison Cawein knew 
that about which he wrote; he had an amazing, we might say a 
perilous, intimacy with nature. 

And Madison Cawein had no vague love for all nature—he 
knew too much for that. True, he knew nature in her delicate 
and in her splendid aspects—he watched the barberry redden in. 
the lanes, he feasted his eyes on “the orange and amber of the 
marigold, the terra-cottas of the zinnia flowers,”? he learned lovely 
secrets from whippoorwill, swallow and cricket, and he could see 
drowsy summer rocking the world to sleep in her kindly arms. 
But also he knew (with a knowledge which only Algernon Black- 
wood among contemporary writers has equaled) that nature some- 
times is cruel and terrible. 

He knew that the daily life of bird and beast—yes, and the 
daily life of flower and tree—is as much a tragedy as a comedy. 
So (in the sonnet-sequence® he wrote by the Massachusetts shore in 
nineteen eleven) he saw a certain grove as “a sad room, devoted 
to the dead,”* he felt the relentlessness of the ocean mists invading 
the beach, he saw an autumn branch staining a pool like a blur 
of blood. He makes us share his terror of deserted mill-streams 
where “ the cardinal flower, in the sun’s broad beam, with sudden 
scarlet takes you by surprise,”*® and of dark and menacing swamps, 
ominous with trembling moss, purple-veined pitcher-plants and wild 
grass trailing over the bank like the hair of a drowned girl. 

Madison Cawein’s studies of nature were comprehensive, and 
they were accurate enough to satisfy the most exacting botanist. 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse has said® that one might explore the 

*Woods and Waters, Sonnet 9, Flower Pageant. In The Poet, the Fool, and 
the Faeries. New York: Small, Maynard & Co. 

*Woods and Waters, a sequence of thirteen sonnets written at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Massachusetts, September, 1911. 

*Woods and Waters, Sonnet 13, A Forest Place. 

®Woods and Waters, Sonnet 3, The Millstream. 


*The New York Times Review of Books, quoted in The Poet, the Fool, and the 
Faeries. 
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Kentucky woods with a volume of Cawein’s poems as a handbook, 
and identify many a lowly and exquisite flower first recognized in 
song. But his poems were not mere catalogues of natural beauties, 
any more than they were sentimental idealizations of them. They 
were reflections of nature, reflections painted rather than photo- 
graphed, but interpreted rather than romanticized. And in the ac- 
curacy of the reflection was Cawein’s greatest danger; his service 
was too faithful to merit reward. 


III. 

I have said that Cawein belonged to Ruskin’s first order of 
poets; he was one of those men who feel strongly, think strongly 
and see truly. He never fell into the sentimental error which 
Ruskin condemned; he never transferred to nature his own emo- 
tions, seeing her weep because of his sorrow or smile because of 
his joy. Instead, he was filled with the gloom native to the swamps 
which he beheld, or with mirth that he caught from the lyric ecstasy 
of the dawn. 

Now, it may be that this is sometimes the proper attitude of 
the poet. Certainly it has resulted in the production of much 
literature that the world will not willingly let die. But it is 
perilous as an habitual attitude; it necessitates a curiously per- 
verted point of view, it takes from mankind his dominion over 
the other terrestrial creatures. It elevates the soulless forms of 
life; it lessens such dignity as man, fallen though he be, legiti- 
mately possesses. It puts into poetry, however beautiful, a quality 
which gives him who reads much of it a feeling of strange lone- 
liness, almost of desolation. 

Now, Madison Cawein resented the statement that humanity 
had no place in his poetic vision. And during the last years of his 
life, he seemed to be trying to escape from his bondage to nature, 
and to be contemplating his fellow human beings with pathetic 
eagerness of vision. But in most of his work, in, it must be 
acknowledged, the best of it, he wrote not of reasonable humanity 
but of the world of animal and vegetable things lacking reason, 
that had to him powers stranger and more interesting than reason. 

Madison Cawein wrote well of a house full of men and women 
and children, but better and more often, of an empty house, with 
its hedges run wild, its paths hidden by flowering grass and swal- 
lows flying through its broken windows. He wrote well of a 
iplowman, but better and more often of the field in which he 
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worked. He subordinated himself to wild nature, letting her speak 
to the world through him, instead of merely going to her for meta- 
phors appropriate to his own emotional experiences, or regarding 
her as a setting for mankind, or a relatively unimportant part of 
the whole scheme of things. And this, it cannot be denied, was a 
dangerous thing to do. Consider A Path to the Woods." 


Its friendship and its carelessness 
Did lead me many a mile, 
Through goat’s-rue, with its dim caress, 
And pink and pearl-white smile ; 
Through crowfoot, with its golden lure, 
And promise of far things, 
And sorrel with its glance demure 
And wide-eyed wonderings. 


Charming, the reader says, most colorful and delicate! Yes; 
but notice that the path leads the poet, the poet does not “ take 
the path.” And as stanza follows stanza, the attentive reader feels 
that the poet has in very truth given himself over to the path, 
that he does not choose his way, that he does not even step by his 
own volition, that he is drawn on by a strange creature of brown 
earth and whispering grasses. The poet seems almost to have 
yielded his soul to the control of the path, as the subject at the 
planchette-board puts his will and motive powers into the guidance 
of some wanton and ominous unseen being. 

So it is in poems so lovely as The Dreams of Summer® and - 
The Wood Stream® and Dragon Flies?® and Autumn Storm.“ 
Nature seems actually too real in these poems, too immediately 
present. In real life we are not conscious of nature as a dominating 
influence; we are conscious of her as a background or as an ac- 
companiment. In these poems we feel that nature is the one im- 
portant thing, that we are her humble and uncomprehending sub- 
jects. 

It is not that the moon and the twilight and the fire-flies and 
the wildflowers and the mountains and the trees of the forests are 
personified. Rather it is as if they always had personalities, now 
first revealed to us, personalities beautiful, perhaps, but vaguely ter- 
rifying. It is not the histrionic and unconvincing paganism of 


‘A Path to the Woods, p. 104, The Poet, the Fool, and the Faeries. 
*The Dreams of Summer, p. 107, ibid. *The Wood Stream, p. 115, ibid. 
“Dragon Flies, p. 123, ibid. 4 Autumn Storm, p. 129, ibid. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne, it is genuine paganism. For pa- 
ganism is the reverence of mankind for something lower than man- 
kind; paganism is the degradation of humanity in the sense that 
Christianity is exaltation. 

It is not right—however interesting and romantic and exciting 
it may be—for a path to lead aman. The beauty of a path is that it 
is worn by the tread of human feet, that it is of service to man. 
A path goes to, rather than from, a place. It is a means of reach- 
ing a spring or a high road or a house or a town or some other 
friendly and serviceable thing. There had been only the woods or 
the moor—a thing sufficient to itself, external of, and indifferent to, 
humanity. Now there is the path, linking the inhuman to the hu- 
man, a sign of the temporary but real sovereignty of man. The 
poet must not deny his manhood. In his interpretive adventures 
he may now and then voice the thoughts, so to speak, of lovely 
inhuman things. But for him habitually to adopt their supposed 
attitude is dangerous and in a sense treasonable. In itself, A Path 
to the Woods is interesting only as an example of deft and 
pleasantly pictorial versificatian. But taken in connection with 
many score similar poems of Madison Cawein, it is explanatory 
of much in this poet’s life and work that is otherwise puzzling; it 
is explanatory of the melancholy which permeates much of his 
verse and finds almost oppressively complete expression in the thir- 
teen sonnets called Wood and Waters. 

That melancholy becomes explicit in the stanzas called Worm 
and Fly.12_ I quote them in full: 


Unseen the lizard, in reptilian night, 
Evolves the hole wherein are placed its eggs, 
Small, yolkly oblongs of membraneous white, 
Seed-like that put forth legs. 


Beneath the stone, that lies where long it fell, 
The pale grub sleeps until the Summer sings, 

Then, blindly groping, splits its locust shell 
And whirls rejoicing wings. 


Upon the oak bough, swelling with the sap, 

The gray-green gall rounds like a wart, its sphere, 
Wherein the woodfly’s whining sting shall tap, 

And bore its thin way clear. 


2Werm and Fly, p. 117, ibid, 
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I stand and wonder, pausing mid the trees, 

And question what they purpose—worm and fly ; 
Unbeautiful; and made, it seems, to tease, 

And weary ear and eye. 


Does Nature blunder into forms? Does she 
Count these as true expressions—fly and worm? 

And Man?—perhaps her one mistake is he— 
Slow-toiling out his term. 


Hag-lights and fox-fire and the wisp that flies— 

Are they not parts too of great Nature’s scheme ?— 
’Tis flame that shows where buried treasure lies, 

And night, that makes it gleam. 


It is not easy to grasp the symbolism of the last four lines. 
But the stanza before the last he that runs may read. This is 
not “ what is man that Thou art mindful of him?” This is man 
weighed in a natural, not a supernatural, balance and found want- 
ing. The poem is almost desperately sad, with the sadness of hu- 
miliation. Upon the rivers of Bahylon there we sat and wept.'® 
And we did not remember Zion. 


IV. 


No one who knows Cawein’s poetry could accuse him of de- 
liberate distortion of the truth. He was a sincere and generous 
man, a good husband, a good friend, and a good citizen. He never 
wrote a line of which he had reason to be ashamed. All who knew 
him perceived the integrity, the nobility of his character. What I 
believe to be the falsity of his philosophic stand came from his over 
great love of nature. A conscientious artist, he brooded too long 
on his subject. He lacked a saving egotism. He would have been 
a happier man, and I think a greater poet, had he possessed some 
of the characteristics of those whom Ruskin placed in the second 
and inferior order of poets; those to whom the primrose is any- 
thing else than a primrose, “a star, or a sun, or a fairy’s shield 
or a forsaken maiden.” For as a matter of truth, as well as a 
matter of fact, a primrose is something else than a primrose, as 
everything is in terms of eternity something other than it is in 
terms of time. It is well for a poet to look at nature. But it is 
imperative that he shall look, as has been said, through nature up 
to nature’s God. 


*Psalm 136. 
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We have seen in our time many intellectual and spiritual 
travesties resulting from the acceptance of Pope’s maxim: “ The 
proper study of mankind is man.” To love one’s neighbors is a 
divine command. But there is a monstrous love of humanity which 
finds expression in some of the humanitarian cults of the day, a love 
of humanity that is really a blasphemous worship of humanity. We 
find an honored poet, in his generous devotion to the down-trodden 
laborer, praising that laborer for having, throughout the centuries, 
been “so patient with God.” We find other poets saying that the 
age of God is passed and the age of man come. And we find min- 
isters who have received some sort of Christian nomination or ap- 
pointment, dedicating churches to the service of humanity instead 
of to the service of God. 

Now, this is of course rank blasphemy. And there is a nature 
worship less obvious, but as pernicious as this humanity worship. 
It appears in the poetry of semi-orientals such as Rabindranath 
Tagore, and in that of their English and American imitators. 
When it is labeled “pantheism” or “paganism” as in Emerson and in 
a few of the modern English poets, it is easy to recognize and con- 
fute. But, it is insidious and dangerous when, as in the work of 
Madison Cawein, it comes in a dress of noble phrases when it is the 
honest expression of a sincere and gifted poet. 

Such messages or symbolic significances as Cawein’s poems con- 
tain usually are slight things, added, it often seems as after- 
thoughts, sometimes they mar the poems with anti-climaces. In 
A Path to the Woods the poet is led to think of his own childhood; 
in Butterflies'* he thinks of “the hope within the heart which still 
assures the soul of many immortalities;” in Dragon Flies he thinks 
that he might follow the bright-winged creatures to Elfland; in 
The Ghost Flower,)® the Indian pipe likewise gives him a longing 
for Elfland; sometimes a field or a grove of trees calls up human 
associations, but these associations usually are of one of two sorts 
—either the poet’s own childhood, or some vague terrible tragedy. 
In The Gray Land** we find: 


The ovals of the acorns, split with rain, 
That sprout and spread, 

Splash mud and moss with many a sinister stain, 
Faint streaks of red: 


“Butterflies, p. 121, The Poet, The Fool, and the Faeries. 
Page 127, ibid, *Page 148, ibid, 
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No sound upon the hush intrudes 

Except the drip of wet, that broods 

Like some old crime upon the woods, 
And holds them grim with dread. 


The human associations of these lines are tragic—a sprout- 
ing acorn is sinister, and the life-giving rain “ broods like some 
old crime.” In most of Cawein’s poems there is no attempt to re- 
late the natural objects described to God or to man. When such 
an attempt is made, the relationship usually is like that of The Gray 
Land or else, as has been said, a wistful recollection of the poet’s 
childhood. For the passing of the tempest to fill the tree-sheltered 
poet’s soul with faith, as In the Deep Forest, was an experience 
which Cawein put into verse. 

In Woods and Waters, the sonnet sequence to which I have 
already made several references, it is possible to find nearly all of 
Cawein’s philosophies or attitudes or intuitions. In the first two 
sonnets, On a Headland and The Forest we find him possessed of 
that mighty range of vision which is characteristic of the great 
poet. We find him looking not only at things, but around things 
and through things. The sea and the shore are God’s poem; he 
who surveys them perceives “the solemn splendors of invested 
law.” The forest (to how many poets has this image occurred!) 
is a many-columned church; “ yon woodland vista, with its sunset 
arch, seems a vast casement glorifying God.” But with the second 
sonnet Cawein is done with the natural as a phase of the super- 
natural. In the remaining eleven sonnets, the natural alone is 
sufficient to the poet’s purposes. It is sufficient, that is, to enable 
him to make interesting and hauntingly beautiful poetry, but it is 
not sufficient to give him the glow of exultation visible in On a 
Headland and The Forest. In The Mill-stream the poet senses 
the almost brutal glory of the cardinal-flower, and is filled with a 
vague fear of the mysterious less-than-human beings that may 
dwell in the forest—he experiences momentarily that feeling which 
is the literal significance of the word “ panic.” For him the ruined 
frame of The Old Saw-mill keeps “a memory of some perished 
crime.” The lips of the pitcher-plant leer at him, and the swollen 
moss hides a pit of death. In The Swamp he imagines that the 
half-sunken rowboat has by night a corpse for passenger. The 
Place of Pools, even in the golden light of day, is ominous—“ is 
that a crimson bough staining the water? or a blur of blood?” 
Vesper Time is the hour when the mist embraces sea and land. 
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Flower Pageant begins as gaily as its title would indicate, but we 
find that every bloom is: 


Borne in September’s train, whose funeral goes 
With pomp of purple down these woodland ene, 
Where melancholy sits beneath the larch 

Crumbling the crimson of the last late rose. 


The Wind From the Sea beats with wild hands of terror at 
the door; Sea Lure gives us a picture of the ocean as a death- 
dealing siren—very different from the conception of the sea as 
“God’s poem” in the first sonnet of this sequence; the “ ocean 
mists are a ghastly army invading the land, and A Forest Place is: 


Like some sad room, devoted to the dead, 
Dim with the dust of love-begotten hours, 
Where dull decay sits, and gray memory lowers, 
And sorrow stands beside death’s ancient bed. 


I said that in all but the first two sonnets of this series the 
natural alone was sufficient to the poet’s purposes. It may be ob- 
jected that it is not of the purely natural that he wrote in The 
Swamp and The Mill-stream and the rest of these deeply melan- 
choly poems. They are filled with intimations of things that are 
the more terrifying, because they are not clearly perceptible to 
mortal vision, things that are malicious, inhuman but related to 
humanity in some shameful way. These things are not supernatural 
in the sense that the visions of the first two sonnets are. super- 
natural; they are not in the true.sense of the word spiritual. They 
are manifestations of that instinct which in every land and time has 
peopled the woods and waste places with dryads and satyrs and 
all the soulless mischevious train of Pan. In these depressing 
studies, Cawein reveals to us, it may be said, the unnaturalness 
of nature. 

There are today two ways in which a poet may regard the 
woods. One is the way in which Sidney Lanier regarded the 
woods in A Ballad of Trees and the Master,‘* and this is the 
way in which Madison Cawein regarded the woods when he be- 
gan his sonnet sequence. The other way is to regard the woods 
without taking into consideration the Christian tradition. And 
when this is done the forest always becomes a place of shame and 

terror, full of beings hostile to mankind. 

“Page 141, Poems of Sidney Lanier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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What is the reason for Cawein’s change of attitude in this 
sonnet sequence? Why does nature remind him first of the more- 
than-human and then of the less-than-human? Why is he with 
God for two sonnets and—we might almost say—with devils for 
eleven sonnets ? 

I think that the reason for the failure of his poetic insight 
after the second sonnet of this series is because of the intensity 
and persistence of his study of nature. He could not see the 
woods for the trees. It is like an experiment familiar to students 
of psychology. If you look at the reflection of your own face in 
a mirror for several minutes, it will gradually become strange to 
you; you will feel that you are looking at someone other than 
yourself. If you repeat your own name or any other word fifty or 
sixty times, it will lose its associations and become meaningless to 
you. Madison Cawein looked at nature so long that nature became 
meaningless to him—she lost, that is, her true or divine meaning. 
All her associations dropped from her, and she became something 
without a beginning or an end or a place in the scheme of things. 


V. 

Madison Cawein never dabbled in theosophy, that bastard 
mysticism which has ruined so many a poet. His conscious and de- 
liberate studies of the unseen were perfectly innocent; he wrote 
of Oberon and Puck and Ariel and other spirits of the Shake- 
spearean tradition.1* Some of his least successful poems have 
to do with these figures. It is not in these poems that we find the 
terrifying intimations of mysterious unhuman influences that are 
in the direct studies of forest and swamp. 

I have said that Madison Cawein resented the criticism that 
his poetry lacked humanity. I know that he greatly prized some- 
thing which William Dean Howells wrote of him: “ Not one of his 
lovely landscapes but thrilled with a human presence penetrating to 
it from his most sensitive and subtle spirit until it was all but pain- 
fully alive with memories, with regrets, with longings, with hopes, 
with all that from time to time mutably constitutes men and women, 
and yet keeps us children.”?® I do not think that most readers 
of Cawein’s poems feel this “human presence,” and I believe that 
Cawein himself felt, towards the close of his life, that it was 


See The Poet, the Fool, and the Faeries, especially the first five poems. 
"The North American Review, quoted in The Cup of Comus. New York: The 
Cameo Press. ‘ 
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lacking. The poems written in the last two years of his life had 
much more to do with man and much more to do with God than 
had his earlier work. No reader of his posthumously published 
volume, The Cup of Comus,?° can fail to see this. 

During the year in which he died I had several talks with 
Madison Cawein, during his visits to New York, and I was im- 
pressed, as were many of his friends, by the change that had 
come over him. One night at a club of writers to which we both 
belonged he sat for about an hour with Clinton Scollard, two or 
three other poets and myself, and talked of the thing then upper- 
most in our minds—the War. He did not evade the subject of 
that great world-wide tragedy, much as it seemed to hurt him to 
think and talk about it. He did not take refuge among trees and 
flowers and mountain streams. His heart was aching with the sor- 
row of all the world. I honestly believe that the experience, 
greatly painful as it was, was good for him; that the contemplation 
of bloodshed thus forced upon him gave him an awareness of his 
humanity necessary for his development. He said to me that 
night—I remember—that the world had grown tired of nature- 
poems, that he felt that he must write more about people. I do not 
think that he had ever before admitted that his poems lacked hu- 
manity. 

A week or two after this conversation I saw Madison Cawein 
at a meeting of the Poetry Society of America. One of his poems 
—I think it was At the End of the Road,” but it may instead have 
been The Old Dreamer**—had recently appeared in a magazine, 
and I had quoted it in my Current Poetry Department in The 
Literary Digest. I had prefaced it with a word or two of praise, 
and had expressed pleasure in the new humanity I found in the work 
of a poet in whom I had always delighted. Cawein knew that I 
had written the criticism and he thanked me for it. “ You said just 
what I wanted said about that poem,” he told me. “I want to 
put human nature into my verses; that is what I am trying to do 
now.” 

Well, I think he succeeded. There is more of man in The Cup 
of Comus than in any of the earlier books—and more of the Son 
of Man. The power of description, the sensitivity to the beauty of 
nature—these things are as evident as they were in Blooms of the 


*The Cup of Comus, Fact and Fancy, by Madison Cawein. New York: The 
Cameo Press. "At the End of the Road, p. 20, The Cup of Comus. 
™The Old Dreamer, p. 47, tbid. 
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Berry. But the personality of the poet is more evident than ever 
before, and the poet seems interested in the reader and in the world 
of men. He writes of life and death and immortality, of human 
love and human friendship and human hatred—he is, as I have 
said, aware of his humanity. He has discovered humanity, the 
red glow of battle has revealed it to him. The passionate hatred 
of war in The Iron Crags,?* The Wanderer,?* Nearing Christmas?® 
and The Festival of the Aisne,?* shows the world a new Madison 
Cawein, a poet no longer aloof from his fellows, but thinking their 
thoughts, living their lives, dying their deaths. 

And there is to be found in this book a moral sense surprising 
to those who knew Cawein only by his earlier poems. His attitude 
had not been immoral, but it often had been unmoral. He had 
been concerned with soulless things. Now, he had come to think 
of the soul—the proper theme of the true poet. Now it was not 
a ghostly hollow in the hills or an ominous purple-veined pitcher- 
plant that appalled him—it was sin. He saw that injustice and 
selfishness and cruelty possessed a terror of which the serpent- 
filled swamp and the blasted pine on the lonely hill were only pallid 
reflections. Likewise he saw that there was in humanity a beauty 
with which the beauty of a May dawn on a meadow of flowers 
could not compete. He saw suddenly the splendor of mankind 
made in God’s image, and emulous of Him. It was a new Madison 
Cawein that wrote: 

Again I take 
My burden up of Truth for Jesus’ sake, 
And stand for what He stood for, Peace and Thought, 
And all that’s Beauty-wrought 
Through doubt and dread and ache, 
By which the world to good at last is brought !?7 


VI. 


There was a new seriousness, there was a new nobility, there 
was a new largeness of vision in the poems that Madison Cawein 
wrote during the year nineteen fourteen. When his frail body was 
put into the frozen earth one bleak December day, it seemed to 
me that he had died at the beginning of a new phase of his genius, . 


*The Iron Crags, p. 57, tbid. “The Wanderer, p. 60, ibid. 

*Nearing Christmas, p. 65, sbid. *The Festival of the Aisne, p. 69, ibid. 

"Oglethorpe. An Ode to be read on the laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
New Oglethorpe University, January, 1915, at Atlanta, Georgia, p. 90, ibid. 
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that his latest poems, vague and tentative as some of them were, 
showed that he was looking at the world with a new sense of 
proportion, and that hereafter his whole scheme of things would be 
differently arranged. Man would be the lord of created things, 
and God would be Lord of the universe. The universe would no 
longer be anarchic, and man would no longer be merely a wonder- 
ing visitor to a world of plants and beasts. But death prevented 
the development of Madison Cawein, and what he might have writ- 
ten can only be guessed from such poems as The Song of Songs*® 
and Laus Deo*® and The Iron Age*® in The Cup of Comus. 

Madison Cawein put the meadows and forests of the South 
into poems as hauntingly beautiful as themselves. He was the 
greatest nature-poet of his time, and so far he has had no suc- 
cessor. But he came to know, I think, that he had served faith- 
fully one who knows not gratitude. He had “drawn the bolt of 
nature’s secrecies,”®! and with him nature’s children had shared 
their delicate fellowship. But in a year of blood and fire he came 
to the terrible and salutary knowledge that he was not nature’s 
child. He had, he saw, almost repudiated his human and his 
more than human heritage. He had tried to force himself into a 
family lower than his own—the family of those without the precious 
and perilous gift of souls. He knew his mistake at last; he knew 
at last that nature has a mother’s love for no man that ever 
breathed. “ Nature, poor step-dame, cannot slake my drouth ”’** 
he might have said with another poet of his time. For her milk 
his mouth learned, in the last year of his life, to cease to thirst. 
Blind for a singing lifetime, his eyes were opened for a year before 
his death. To him was given a year of preparation. A study of his 
poetry convinces us that he learned at last Whose son he was, that 
he spent his last year on earth rehearsing the song that should busy 
his lyric voice in a timeless land. 


*The Song of Songs, p. 84, ibid. *Laus Deo, p. 78, ibid. 
"The Iron Age, p. 74, ibid. 

"Zhe Hound of Heaven, by Francis Thompson, line 85. 

™Line 109, ibid. 
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BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 









HE was a lady, a regular literary lady, and she spoke 
with the air of one who does not judge books without 
first reading them. 

“But this Dostoevsky! He leaves me feeling 

like a jellied mass of gloom. I find nothing interesting 

in him, and much that is repellent. Why do the literati rage so 

furiously about him? Gloom, gloom and more gloom! His novels 
are without form and void!” 

All of which, frankly, expresses the feeling many average. 
readers have about Dostoevsky. He is either uninteresting or 
gloomy, or both. 

The former objection may have sound basis. Dostoevsky 
seemed never to have been convinced of the necessity for following 
the contemporary conventional form in novel construction. He 
cannot be said to have copied the style of any one master. )A man 
singularly devoid of the influence of any printed word, save that 
of the Gospels, his style reflects but one thing—his own nervous, 
visionary temperament. Moreover, he came before the day when 
Russian literature was to depend for its effectiveness and in- 
dividuality upon unusual form, upon a succession of brilliant epi- 
sodes, anecdotes and disjointed phrases set between rows of 
asterisks and ranks of dots. Dostoevsky was not a jeweler turning 
out unusual types of filigreed punctuation that one can pick up and 
examine in the hand as he would a brooch or a ring; rather, 
Dostoevsky was a weaver of great tapestries, a painfully conscien- 
tious craftsman. One must view his novels en masse, must “ stand 
off” to appreciate the fullness and depth of their literary chiaro- 
scuro. 

To call him gloomy is a misnomer. One must use other stand- 
ards of judgment than those created by his own peculiar native 
literature. Compared with the contemporary standards in America, 
he is gloomy; viewed as a product of Russian life, he is not. It 
were wiser then to study the Russ soul. After that, some semblance 
of definitive light and shade will emerge from the apparent murk of 
distressing realism. 
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In addition, such study of the Russ soul will throw into striking 
contrast other Russian authors who are generally regarded true 
sons of the race. It will show Turgenief to have had a European 
- soul under his Slav exterior, the which Turgenief’s life proved; it 
will show Tolstoi a mixture of the two elements, East and West, 
a veritable battleground on which they fought for dominion, which 
also is shown in Tolstoi’s life and his flight at the end. Of the 
three, Dostoevsky more closely approaches an epitome of the Russ 
soul, which is the genus of the masses. 

Again, we are apt to judge Russian literature in terms of the 
European influences which were brought to bear upon it during 
the past two hundred years. There was the Classical School of 
Ozerov, Derzhavin and Shishkov, who caught their inspiration from 
the Classics; and there was the Romantic School and the Natural 
School. When Dostoevsky arrived at notice he baffled his European 
critics because he did not fall into any category that European 
schools had produced. A boyish interest in Balzac, Goethe, Schiller, 
Byron and Racine passed away with adolescence. Epitomizing 
Russia, he stood alone. Hailed as great, he still was not wholly 
understood, for the Russian soul at the time was generally misin- 
terpreted and, until Dostoevsky portrayed it in his novels, was but 
even slightly known to the Russ himself. 

To reduce to a few defining words the spiritual characteristics 
of a people so paradoxical as the Slav, is, indeed, a difficult task. 
There are so many cross purposes, spiritual “ spurts,” breaks here 
and there that defy tracing. This much, however, can. be said of 
the Russ soul: it has the rugged faith of old age and the rebellious 
ardor of youth. These two elements also characterized the life of 
Dostoevsky and were, in turn, reflected in his work. 

Few men have felt more acutely than Dostoevsky the high 
cost of writing. Few men have paid for their writing so high-a 
price in living and few turned to such good and direct account their 
investments of actual experience. The man who projects himself 
into the moods of a character may produce a faithful portrait, but 
his work will lack the ultimate depth and finesse of reality. He 
who has been born and lived with those moods stands better 
equipped to portray them in their just proportions. The one 
sketches a picture; the other keeps a diary. Therein lies a fun- 
damental definition of Dostoevsky’s work: his novels are diaries. 
Poor Folk, the first novel, is a diary of the surroundings of his 
early life, for, although of the hereditary nobility, he was born in 
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a workhouse and his family of nine lived in two rooms for the 
first ten years of his life, with the poor folk such as Makar 
Djevuschkin about on all sides. Insult and Injury is equally 
a diary of the Siberian experiences. Of the other novels no two 
works could be more st’ *king examples of empirical authorship than 
The Gambler and Tite Brothers Karamazoff, representing, as 
they do, Dostoevsky’s gambling in middle life at a spas 
and his struggle for the ideal man. 

In a measure, this writing from personal experience may seem 
the easiest possible metier. Certainly it is the one chosen by the 
wise novice, for, to write about the things one knows and has 
experienced is almost a fundamental canon for beginners. But 
there are experiences and experiences, knowledge and knowledge. 
There are the physical adventures—the wild encounters, the quick 
turns of luck, the intensifying culmination of anecdotes which, set 
down with color and suspense, make capital reading for certain 
moods and states of mind. There are also spiritual adventures, and 
to recount these requires a pen more delicately adjusted and an eye 
more keen. 

Dostoevsky would have been a spiritual adventurer had he 
never left his dooryard, had he never been condemned to death, 
exiled to Siberia, staggered under debt and physical torture all 
his life. From these physical actualities he extracted their spiritual 
realities. In portraying them he was paramount, even as in his 
writings he was predominantly a Russ. These too are contained in 
each other: that is, however deeply the physical aspects of Itfe 
may move him, the Russ is stirred to greater depths by their 
spiritual reactions. It is, indeed, impossible to consider the Russian 
soul apart from this spiritual metabolism, apart from this clash 
between the rebellious ardor of youth and the sturdy faith of 
old age. 

Sturdy faith is attained not alone by having it moulded into a 
philosophy of life in childhood, or by accepting it as a matter of 
course, as it may be in the case of illiterates, but by having it put 
to the test in life, by having battled for its existence in one’s 
philosophy. The predominance of Orthodoxy in the Russian re- 
ligion is, in the majority of cases, due to early training and to 
acceptance, since fully fifty per cent of the masses are illiterate. 
In many instances it is also due to the fact that it has proven in- 
valuable in men’s lives. Dostoevsky was one of those cases. The 
story is written plain in his life: he discovers the Bible not in a 
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period of adolescent religiosity, but in the boredom and confine- 
ment of the Peter and Paul Fortress. Writing to his brother 
Michael from his cell he asks for some books: “ But best of all 
would be a Bible (both Testaments). I need one.” He was then 
aged twenty-seven. Five years later from Omsk, after his term of 
exile, he writes his creed: ‘‘ Because I myself have learned it and 
gone through it, I want to say to you that in such moments (time 
of grief) one does, ‘like dry grass,’ thirst after faith, and that 
one finds it in the end solely and simply because one sees the truth 
more clearly when one is unhappy. I want to say to you about 
myself, that I am a child of this age, a child of unfaith and skep- 
ticism, and probably (indeed, I know it) shall remain so to the 
end of my life. How dreadfully has it tormented me (and torments 
me now)—this longing for faith, which is all the stronger for the 
proofs I have against it. And yet God gives me sometimes mo- 
ments of perfect peace; in such moments I love and believe that 
I am loved; in such moments I have formulated my creed, wherein 
all is clear and holy to me. This creed is extremely simple; here 
it is: I believe that there is nothing lovelier, deeper, more sympa- 
thetic, more rational, more manly and more perfect than the 
Saviour; I say to myself with jealous love that not only is there 
no one else like Him, but that there could be no one else. I would 
even say more: If anyone could prove to me that Christ is outside 
the truth, and if truth really did exclude Christ, I should prefer 
to stay with Christ and not with truth.” 

At fifty-six, despite his prophecy, he writes to a mother: 
“Your child is now eight years old; make him acquainted with the 
Gospel, teach him to believe in God, and that in the most orthodox 
fashion. This is a sine qua non; otherwise you can’t make a fine 
human being out of your child, but at best a sufferer, and at worst 
a careless, lethargic ‘success,’ which is a still more deplorable fate. 
You will never find anything better than the Saviour anywhere, 
believe me.” 

His faith did not come easily then. He had to battle for it, 
but once established, it burned with a steady flame. It was a live 
thing, an intense, intimate, acute reality, placing its mark upon every 
page of his work. 

Therein lies the difference between the school of realism of 
which Dostoevsky is the unquestioned leader and every other school. 
For there is a realism of the flesh and a realism of the spirit, and 
the greater realities are spiritual realities. That is why the realism 
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of Dostoevsky is so much more vital than the realism—say of our 
American Dreiser. Raskilnikoff, hero of Crime and Punish- 
ment, hounded down to the relief of confession by the growing 
realization of his sin, is a more important study of man than Eugene 
Whitla, hero of the The Genius, who is hounded into decency 
by his inability to succeed with the opposite course. The one 
is a study in spiritual realism, the other a study in  fleshly 
realism. 

It is this element of spiritual realism that the lady who was 
perfectly literary and many others, mistake for gloom. True, there 
are other dark realities—filth, poverty, lust, suicide, hunger, but 
behind them is always going on the battle, the brilliant contest of 
spiritual realities against the sham realities of the flesh. One can 
see it, just as behind the gray massed storm clouds he sees the 
flash and glow of lightning. Dostoevsky’s characters are studies in 
spiritual metabolism. They are Russian. They are also human. 
To dismiss them as merely patients from a psychopathic ward is 
to disregard the presence of the spiritual struggle. 

Consider his characters one by one through all the twenty-one 
works, and the rule holds. They are strong or weak literary figures 
just in that proportion in which this battle between flesh and spirit 
is depicted in them. Makad Djevuschkin of Poor Folk, Myshkin 
(a self-portrait) of The Idiot, Raskilnikoff of Crime and 
Punishment, Ilioscha Karamazoff, of his last novel of the two 
brothers of that name—all are folk who resist classification by 
nerve disorders. They are crystallized cross sections of the Russ 
soul. . 

This definition of Dostoevsky could find no better guarantee 
than in his own words. He is speaking of a proposed novel 
to be called Atheism. It was later produced as the Brothers 
Karamazo ff : 


I have my principal figure ready in my mind. A Russian of 
our class, getting on in years, not particularly cultured, although 
not uncultured either, and of a certain degree of social im- 
portance, quite suddenly, in ripe age, loses his belief in God. 
His whole life long he has been taken up wholly by work, has 
never dreamed of escaping from the rut, and, up to his forty- 
fifth year, has distinguished himself in no wise. (The work- 
ing out will be purely psychological, profound in feeling, human 
and thoroughly Russian.) The loss of faith has a colossal 
effect on him. He tries to attach to the younger generation— 
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the atheists, Slavs, Occidentalists, the Russian Sects and an- 
chorites, the mystics: among others he comes across a Polish 
Jesuit; thence he descends to the abyss of the Chlysty Sect; 
and finds at last salvation in Russian soil, the Russian Saviour 
and the Russian God...... My dear friend, I have a totally dif- 
ferent conception of truth and realism from that of our realists 
and critics. My God! If one could but tell categorically all 
that we Russians have gone through during the last ten years 
in the way of spiritual development, all the realists would shriek 
that it was fantasy; and yet it would be pure realism! It is 
the one, true, deep realism, theirs is altogether too superficial. 


And the amazing part of this letter is the fact that the two 
seemingly disjointed ideas follow one on the other. Dostoevsky 
could not, even in correspondence, consider realism apart from its 
spiritual actualities. 
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THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Joyce Kilmer. New 

York: Laurence J. Gomme. $1.00 net. 

One hears, almost daily, pleasant prophecies about the renas- 
cence of English poetry—and quite yearly there come agreeable 
auguries of the re-flowering of English drama. Meanwhile, and 
all unheralded, the revival of that delicate and delightful phase 
of art, the English essay, has become not a theory but a fact. To 
be sure the essay has never since the harvest days of Lamb and 
Hazlitt ceased to exist—even to persist. It has spoken with au- 
thority, better still, with charm; but it has lacked popular attention, 
and save for the chosen few it has lamentably lacked readers. The 
last ten years have changed all that. Where the best talents of 
Alice Meynell, of the Bensons, of Gilbert Chesterton and Agnes 
Repplier (to mention but a few) are exercised, we have not a 
byway but a highway of contemporary thought. 

Now into this highway comes a new pilgrim: a pilgrim who, 
like the Piper of Hamlin Town, is likely to draw the world’s big 
and little children after him with glad feet. We mean, of course, 
Mr. Joyce Kilmer, whom, having known as poet and critic, we here 
welcome as familiar essayist. The Circus is a very significant little 
volume: it is also a volume which nearly everyone will want to 
read. It is human and playful and poetic and ironic. It chats in 
a very modern, highly sympathetic and slightly satiric vein about 
alarm clocks, the abolition of poets, the joys of the subway, John 
Bunny, and the cosmopolitan character of the “ commuter’s ” life. 
But it is essentially the chatting of one who thinks deeply—and, 
moreover, one who dreams still of the purple mountains. It re- 
quires more than facility or “ democracy” to sense the thrilling 
“adventure” of the young clerk’s noonday freedom, or the gentle 
“reconciliation” of the day after Christmas. Can any reader 
doubt just what quality it does take to write about the perennial 
American spectacle such a passage as the following—with its deft 
and subtle rise from banter to pathos? 


The stage’s glories have been sung by many a poet. But 
the circus has had no laureate; it has had to content itself 
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with the passionate prose of its press agent. The loss is 
poetry’s, not the circus’. For the circus is itself a poem and a 
poet—a poem in that it is a lovely and enduring expression 
of the soul of man, his mirth, and his romance, and a poet in 
that it is a maker, a creator of splendid fancies in the minds 
of those who see it. 

And there are poets in the circus. They are not, perhaps, 
the men and women who make their living by their skill and 
daring, risking their lives to entertain the world...... No, the 
subjective artists, the poets, are to be found in the basement if 
the show is at the Garden, or, if the show be outside New York, 
they are to be found in the little tents—the side shows. This 
is not a mere sneer at the craft of poetry, a mere statement 
that poets are freaks. Poets are not freaks. But freaks are 
poets...... Behold, therefore, the man on whom a crushing 
misfortune has come. He puts his grief into fair words, and 
shows it to the public. Thereby he gets money and fame. 
Behold, therefore, a man whom misfortune touched before his 
birth, and dwarfed him, and made him a ridiculous image of 
humanity. He shows his misfortune to the public and gets 
money and fame thereby. This poet shows a soul scarred by 
the cruel whips of injustice; this man a back scarred by the 
tattooer’s needle. 

But the freaks would not like to change places with the 
poets. The freaks get large salaries (they seem large to poets) 
and they are carefully tended, for they are delicate. See, here 
is a man who lives although his back is broken. There is a 
erowd around him; how interested they are! Would they be 
as interested in a poet who lived although his heart was 
broken? Probably not. But then, there are not many freaks. 


Mr. Kilmer has taken contemporary readers much into his 
debt, and many will be grateful for this original and refreshing 
little volume of a poet’s prose. There is scarcely a word of direct 
- Catholicism in it: yet one feels convinced that no one but a Catholic 
could have written it. 


A SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE. By Rev. R. J. Campbell. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Campbell makes many interesting revelations in this book 
of his rather remarkable religious history and at the same time 
of the confusion and anarchy of contemporaneous Protestant 
thought. It was a mild sensation in war-bound England when the 
New Theology, which had been such a storm-centre, was deserted 
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by its chief advocate: the foremost preacher of England abandoned 
the non-Conformist pulpit, was ordained a priest of the Anglican 
Communion, and was counted even among High Churchmen. This 
development was most unusual, for the New Theology was the 
high-road to infidelity, and Mr. Campbell for some years gave much 
more promise of becoming a prophet of socialism and secularism 
than of developing into an exponent of quasi-Catholic doctrines. 

The explanation is to be found chiefly in Mr. Campbell’s tem- 
perament and early religious training. He was deeply religious 
from childhood, and learned from North-of-Ireland Presbyterian- 
ism a reverential regard for the communion service and a high 
conception of the Church and the ministerial office. This mystical, 
sacramental, High Church feeling persisted through all the intel- 
lectual changes of his religious career. It brought him in his Ox- 
* ford days, after a short period of youthful worldliness and hum- 
drum evangelicalism, to accept Anglicanism of High Church and 
Higher Criticism variety, as taught by Dr. Gore. 

When the higher-critical trend of his mind caused him, after 
his withdrawal from Anglicanism, to shed more and more of 
Christian doctrine, this early feeling kept up in Mr. Campbell a 
religious attitude which he had great difficulty in distinguishing 
from Pantheism. 

He was repelled by evangelical Protestantism, and found little 
satisfaction in the liberal, modernistic, anti-supernatural Christian- 
ity which he had accepted; and his religious instincts finally led 
him to an Anglicanism which, while leaving him great liberty in 
creed, satisfied him with a Christ Who was his Saviour and God, 
working out the salvation of mankind through the Church and the 
sacraments. In this way has Mr. Campbell passed from one ex- 
treme of Protestant thought to the other, and yet maintained a 
certain unity throughout. 

The fact is that Mr. Campbell never had and sgoerently still 
lacks a strong hold on doctrines. He abandoned belief in the Di- 
vinity of Christ, in the Atonement, in the Christian idea of sin, in 
a God above and entirely distinct from the universe, and he aban- 
doned these cardinal beliefs with little struggle, with little sense 
of loss; and he regained them again, with no violent struggle, with 
no apparent sense that he had passed from death to life. 

He preached what all the world interpreted as a denial of 
Christianity, as a denial of sin, as a profession of a creed: indis- 
tinguishable from Pantheism; his preaching upset many, yet he 
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expresses no compunction for spreading error, and now after having 
frequently changed his views radically and rapidly, he preaches 
without misgiving as one having authority, although preaching in 
his own name and following merely his own private judgment. He 
happens at present to preach many doctrines of the Catholic Church 
which are congenial to his own mind and heart, and he shows him- 
self remarkably free from prejudice against Catholicism. 

Many Catholics, accordingly, are asking themselves if the 
Established Church of England will long retain this restless intel- 
lect and heart, which they feel can hardly find rest anywhere ex- 
cept in the bosom of the Catholic Church. Prophecy is vain; what 
is certain is that Mr. Campbell never will become a sound Catholic, 
nor even a sound High Churchman, until he gets a clearer and 
stronger conviction of dogma as the soul of religion. 


FRUIT GATHERING. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore must be numbered among those who 
have suffered greatly from overpraise. He might well pray to be 
delivered from unwise friends, from women’s clubs and the press 
agent. When this aloof but active dreamer was singled out for 
the coveted Nobel Prize in 1913, he complained that the world had 
“stolen away his shelter.” What he says today, when confronted 
by fatuous and frenzied magazine articles which laud him as a 
“ reincarnation of the Christ Spirit,” is not on record: at least, he 
seems to have become reconciled to the publicity of the printed 
sheet and the photographic half-tone. 

But it is not good for a living poet to be advertised as a saint. 
It is not good for his poetry, and it is distinctly bad for his sanctity. 
And this today is the situation of one who came to us an Oriental 
scholar with Oxford training, an artist in words, a man sincerely 
interested in the contemplative side of life, and sincerely contemp- 
tuous of modern machine-made civilization. It is not the fault of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore that a hasty world so soon made a cult of 
him—but it makes for disenchantment and confusion none the less. 

In this newest volume from the pen of the Bengali poet, there 
are many delicate and beautiful and searching reveries. They are 
not epoch-making things: and they would never have been expected 
to be epoch-making if their author had not been heralded as a mystic 
teacher and seer. They are little prose poems in various moods, 
in the manner of Gitanjali but less radiant: musings upon divine 
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and human love, parables of the trumpet’s call, and the passing of 
proud earthly things and the wisdom of silence and of pain. There 
are thoughts here which suggest Francis Thompson—with a differ- 
ence; as in Gitanjali there were thoughts which suggested St. 
Teresa—with a difference. All this means that they could only 
have been written by a poet of spiritual genius and mystic expres- 
sion. That they should travel into the Eternal Verities so far— 
and then no further—is for Catholic readers the double lesson of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


IRELAND’S LITERARY RENAISSANCE. By Ernest A. Boyd. 

New York: John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Boyd has given us a very interesting book, for he is 
enthusiastic about his subject, and has made his work a labor of 
love. All lovers of Ireland will follow him with pleasure as he 
outlines the origin and progress of the movement of the old coun- 
try that has produced within recent years a remarkable literary 
output admired not only at home but abroad. He traces the rise 
of the “ Renaissance” back to the History of Ireland: Heroic 
Period, by Standish O’Grady, which appeared in 1878. This elo- 
quent and impassioned account of early events in Ireland at once 
aroused great enthusiasm among certain responsive sons and 
daughters of Erin, and before long studies in Gaelic language and 
customs became quite the vogue. The result was two-fold, a repro- 
duction of many of the old Gaelic texts and a renewed interest in the 
literary past of Ireland, and an attempt to draw inspiration from 
these old sources on the part of those who write only or chiefly in 
English. It is this latter that the author of the book before us calls 
the literary Renaissance in Ireland. He divides his treatment of 
the subject into Poetry, the Drama and Prose Writing. Most of 
his attention is claimed by W. B. Yeats, who illustrated all three 
branches of literature in his work. Many other authors, more or 
less familiar to the reading public, are introduced, and all are re- 
viewed with great care and literary acumen. These writers have 
not given to the world a great literature in the sense that French 
literature or English literature is great, but they have already pro- 
duced a body of work that is distinctly national, based principally 
on Irish ideas and ideals, and which by many competent critics is 
considered the most notable performance in the world of letters 
in our days. It has undoubtedly a high order of merit, and is full 
of promise for the future. For a detailed criticism of the move- 
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ment, together with an appreciation of the various writers, we 
must refer the reader to the author’s work. 

However deserving of commendation the book reviewed may 
be, we must not be understood as accepting everything we read as 
beyond cavil. Nor much as we may glory in the dead past of 
Ireland, should we forget that all ages, even the heroic, have much 
that does not deserve imitation or warrant resuscitation, once it is 
buried. No lover of Ireland, we are sure, would desire to see 
again, in the dear old land, the snakes that St. Patrick drove into 
the lough, nor would he long for the return of paganism that the 
grand old Saint banished from the land. Yet in this book we see 
signs of regret for the old pagan religion. We are told, too, by 
some of the authors quoted in the review that the mournful note 
heard even in recent times in Irish poetry is the persistence of the 
tone heard ages ago when certain bards lamented the disappearance 
of paganism before the forces of Christianity. We have labored 
under the impression that Ireland had other causes for tears. 

In spite of some flaws like these, we welcome the appearance 
of this book, for it makes known to us much about the Revival of 
Irish Letters. We hope that the movement, so auspiciously begun, 
will continue and grow widespread. As Mr. Boyd says: “ From 
the fifth to the ninth century Ireland was the guardian of Eurépean 
civilization, fostering the arts, and sending teaciers to all parts 
of the Continent.” Let the young Irishman, then, who aspires to 
serve his country with the pen, plunge deep into Gaclic lore, let 
him give his nights and his days to the pursuit of the traditions 
of his ancestors, but let him not dare forget that the glories of 
the past are not confined to one period. Let him fill himself with 
the learning and the piety of his ancestors who were the teachers 
of Europe, as well as with the mystic lore of the far distant time 
that borders on fable. Then will he be enabled to transmit a mes- 
sage not only from the heroes of antiquity, but likewise one that 
will spread light and faith and grace and dignity wherever it goes. 
An index to Mr. Boyd’s work would render considerable service. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1916. By Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. New York: Laurence J. Gomme. 
$1.50 net. 

Were an inquiring foreigner to ask what American has done 
most to create an audience for American poetry, he would be told, 
says the February Bookman, that William Stanley Braithwaite was 
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the man, His articles as poetic critic in the Boston Transcript 
have attained something of the dignity of an institution. For a 
decade’ he has there summed up the magazine verse of the year, 
and for the past four years these summaries have been expanded 
into an annual anthology and year book of American poetry. The 
volume for 1916 contains a few less than one hundred selections; 
besides his short but valuable introduction, Mr. Braithwaite has 
added an extended index of poems appearing in American maga- 
zines during the past twelve months, with asterisks marking the 
poems of distinction, a list of the volumes of poems published 
during the same period, a list of books about poets and poetry, 
a short commentary upon each of fifteen important volumes of 
poems, and an index to magazine articles of the past year upon 
contemporary poets and their products. These supplemental lists 
provide, of course, an invaluable working source of reference. 

The Poetry Review, of which Mr. Braithwaite is the founder 
and present editor, heads the list of credits, standing sponsor for 
fourteen selections; Poetry comes next with ten, The Century 
has eight, Reedy’s Mirror, Scribner's, The Bellman, The Yale Re- 
view, and Harper's, five each. It is rather noteworthy that The 
Poetry Journal, of which Mr. Braithwaite was also the founder, 
Poet Lore, Contemporary Verse and Others: A Magazine of the 
New Verse, of all of which poetry is the main objective, receive 
but ten credits, while the Forum, The New Republic and the Inde- 
pendent, periodicals of general scope and of much less specialized 
appeal, can account for eleven. 

The four separate groups of poets Mr. Braithwaite distin- 
guishes can readily be combined into two, the traditionalists and 
all others. The traditionalists are those old-fashioned enough to 
believe that poetry must of necessity be rhythmical, and that rhythm 
is the regular recurrence of accented and unaccented syllables. The 
“ others,” be they vers librists, impressionists, imagists, or vorti- 
cists, be their names Service, Frost, Oppenheim or Masters, all 
agree in revolting from what they are pleased to call the “ tyranny 
of form.” That same dauntless quest for self-expression which 
has produced for our edification Cubism in art and riotous form- 
lessness in music, is responsible for the new movement in poetry. 
It is not so new after all: Lowell protested against it in Whitman 
that it was not poetry. How his spirit must writhe at the ful- 
minations of his great-granddaughter, Amy, against the hair-split- 
ting critics, and the purists who rail at broken rules, thus showing 
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how narrow they are. In an interview given Joyce Kilmer for 
the New York Times about a year ago, Robert Underwood John- 
son had some interesting opinions to express upon this subject, 
though they were scarcely such as would recommend themselves to 
Miss Lowell or Mr. Masters. He does not believe that the vers 
librists are at all responsible for the new interest in poetry, he does 
not believe that the vers librists are poets; more than that, he does 
not believe that the vers librists are vers librists, but calls them 
rather prose librists. Mr. Kilmer himself is not even so polite; in 
his recent book, The Circus, he says very pungently, “ Poets are 
not freaks but some freaks are poets.” 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND. By Julia Swift Orvis. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

“This is not the book of an investigator. It is simply an 
attempt to present the results of much work already done by others 
on a difficult and complicated subject, in such a way as to reach 
and interest the many to whom Poland’s great past, as well as 
her present problems and their wide significance, are practically un- 
known.” 

Thus writes the author in the preface of her book, and these 
words give the best characterization of her History of Poland. 
It is a work of popularization, a work addressed to the great pub- 
lic, which is ignorant of the brilliant pages of Polish history and 
the sad misfortunes of the Polish race. 

The writer does not aim at giving us an erudite and elaborate 
volume, crammed with notes and quotations. She writes simply, 
unaffectedly; she lays stress again and again upon the main thesis 
of her book: that is, that the Polish nobility is responsible to a 
great extent for the calamities which have overtaken the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Poland. No doubt there is a great deal of 
truth in that statement. It cannot be forgotten, however, that the 
Polish nobility contributed efficaciously to the military and literary 
glory of Poland in the times of her grandeur. 

The writer shows herself to be not well acquainted with the 
history of the Catholic Church in the few passages in which she 
touches on ecclesiastical matters. To make the dogma that the 
Church is the representative of God’s power on earth peculiar to 
Pope Gregory VII., is contrary to the truth. In every period of 
her life the Church has claimed for herself that prerogative. Sev- 
eral times the writer confuses the Union of Florence in 1434 
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with the Union of Brest, in 1595. She says that at a convent 
(by this “convent” she means an ecumenical council), the 
Orthodox Church conceded recognition of the Pope, and in 
return the Roman Church agreed to the use by Poles of their 
own ritual, the retention of their own creed, and the recognition of 
a married clergy. These data concern the Union of Brest, one of 
the most important episodes in the religious and political history of 
Poland, an episode, I hold, which should not have been passed over 
in silence in a history of the Polish nation. It seems exaggerated 
also to affirm that at the time of Gregory VII. Poland had a married 
clergy. Certainly, the corruption of the clergy had largely spread 
over the whole of Europe, and the law of celibacy was not observed 
in many cases;: but the evil was not so general as the statement of 
the writer would lead one to suppose. 

The narrative of the writer extends to 1915. At the close of 
that period, it is stated, “ Poland is not yet sufficiently regenerated 
to be an independent state: her best chance of a safe future lies 
within the Russian empire.” I do not believe that Poles will be 
satisfied with these pessimistic views on their ability to rule them- 
selves according to their own minds. The recollections of Russian 
oppression in Poland are still vivid in Polish minds, the wounds 
she has caused are still bleeding in Polish hearts, and there is little 
hope that Russia will fulfill her oft-repeated promises to grant to 
her Polish subjects a true autonomy. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 

Ady). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

This book, full of the glow and color of its subject, covers 
the years between 1240 and 1564, and gives a sympathetic narration 
of the lives and works of the Florentine painters from Cimabue 
to Michelangelo. Fortunate, indeed, was the artist of those days 
who “ grew up in a free and prosperous city, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of culture in which the passion for beauty was allied 
with a keen critical faculty...... and where there were wealthy 
patrons to encourage and reward him ’’—verily an artistic paradise. 

Not only the painters and their pictures are described, but the 
surroundings in which the work was done, the conditions that helped 
to develop the Italian Renaissance, the influence of Florentine art 
throughout Italy and how that influence was felt miles beyond her 
borders. 

This is an excellent textbook for the student, illustrated with 
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well-selected photographs that interpret the story step by step, con- 
taining many interesting personal details not usually found in art 
histories, and having at the end of each chapter a list of the artist’s 
chief works and where they are to be found. The language through- 
out is scholarly without being too technical for the general reader 
and traveler. 


A SHEAF. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.50 net. 

The greater part of the essays and articles here collected have 
already been published in various journals and periodicals, at dates 
extending as far back as 1909. These earlier writings are, as Mr. 
Galsworthy says, “ mostly pleas.” They are strong and eloquent, 
these pleas for more human treatment of animals, for the sparing 
of birds of plumage, for the freedom of the song birds that we cage; 
pleas for the righting of wrong prison and penal systems; and 
delightfully written pleas that the suffrage be granted to women, if 
for no other reason than because the conflict is disintegrating cour- 
tesy, kindliness and sense of fair play. 

The second portion of the book is made up of writings on the 
War, and in these Mr. Galsworthy’s characteristics are sharply ac- 
centuated, his depths and shallows clearly charted. Although First 
Thoughts on This War appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in 1914, 
it gives almost a shock of novelty to encounter it again and re-read 
those preposterous words: “God on the lips of each potentate, 
and under a hundred thousand spires prayer that twenty-two million 
servants of Christ may receive from God the blessed strength to 
tear and blow each other to pieces...... and everywhere destroy 
the works of the spirit...... Whatever else be the outcome of this 
business, let us at least realize the truth: It is the death of dogmatic: 
Christianity!” And of that which is to take the place of “ this 
superstitional Christianity ” we are told: ‘And one thing is cer- 
tain—it will be far more Christian than the so-called Christianity 
which has brought us to these present ends.” Thus, with many 
similar expressions, Mr. Galsworthy forces us to realize his amazing 
limitations, disclosing a point of view not unlike that satirized by 
Mr. Mallock in speaking of the positivists, who “ think, it would 
seem, that they had but to kill God, and that His inheritance shall 
be ours.” He does not, in the succeeding essays, reiterate the 
opinions projected here, but neither does he make any retraction 
or modification; he merely ignores that which has arrested the at- 
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tention of the world, and cannot have wholly escaped his—the 
widespread spiritual awakening and the Catholic revival, the in- 
creasing recognition that we have been brought to “these present 
ends” not by too close an adherence to dogmatic Christianity, but 
by neglect of it. Self-deprived, therefore, of any clue to the tragedy 
now in progress, he points to the divine element in man as the 
salvation of humanity, and the burden of his prophecy is the solu- 
tion of all problems by democracy, to which we must be educated, 
though he has already said that “the main and obvious difficulty 
in education, as in all the affairs of life, is to find the men.” Never- 
theless, he goes on to recommend that education should be intrusted 
to fine spirits and broad minds, that have an ideal and can be 
relied on “ to select and train the best men available for the propaga- 
tion of that ideal.” The italics are Mr. Galsworthy’s. He depicts 
great results if these minds could be sifted out from among us “ by 
some democratic process,” but he gives no hint of what that process 
should be, nor does he feel it necessary to take account of the reac- 
tions that have, from time to time, operated to demolish democra- 
cies. His prolific brain sends forth countless brilliant reflections 
phrased with great force and beauty; but it is hard to find in the 
book the constructive quality that has been claimed for it by some 
reviewers. The ideals presented are not recorded as yet attained 
by any state, even when unhampered by dogmatic Christianity ; 
nor does Mr. Galsworthy himself sound a note that is altogether 
reassuring. In the final essay, which contains much that is ex- 
tremely beautiful and noble, as well as penetrating, he unveils a 
far horizon against which may be seen not only the England he 
loves ardently and loyally, but the whole earth also, transformed 
by a world-peace into “the islands of the blessed.”” Yet he asks: 
“Or do we only dream it...... And shall the Ironic Spirit fill the 
whole world with his laughter?” 


DANTE. By C. H. Grandgent, L.H.D. New York: Duffield & 

Co. $1.50 net. 

Of books on Dante there is no end. Already their name is 
legion. Their ever-increasing number shows the fruitfulness of 
the theme and the perennial interest men take in the author and his 
work. Within the last sixty or seventy-five years, this many-sided 
genius has been studied from countless points of view. One stu- 
dent loves to peer into the spiritual sense of his poetry—as the late 
Brother Azarias; another reviews him as the exponent of Tho- 
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mistic Theology—as the erudite Doctor Hettinger; another traces 
his relation to Catholic Philosophy in the thirteenth century— 
as the brilliant Ozanam. In the present work, Doctor Grandgent 
considers him as “ the mouthpiece of a great period of the world’s 
history ”—a period which has been termed “the greatest of the 
centuries.” As spokesman of his generation, he is expected to 
express himself on a variety of topics, and a glance at the table of 
contents shows us how vast a field he covers. For instance: ‘“ So- 
ciety and Politics in the Middle Ages;” “Church and State in 
Dante;” “ Medizval Songs;”’ “ Medieval Learning;’ ‘“ Theol- 
ogy;” etc., etc. 

To understand and appreciate Dante, one must have more 
than a superficial acquaintance with the learning of his age. Of 
this the extent and variety of commentaries on the Commedia is 
ample proof. It shows him to have been master of the arts and 
sciences of his day. But is this sufficient warrant for regarding 
him as the mouthpiece of his age? Doctor Grandgent has depicted 
for us most graphically, and, for the most part, correctly, the age 
in which Dante lived; but this he has done only by taking the poet’s 
reference as suggestive hints, filling up the background and milieu 
of the picture from other sources. And it is well that he has done 
so—otherwise his views must have been not a little cramped and 
distorted. Where it is question of abstract science, it might be 
well enough to follow Dante’s guidance, for he has put into verse 
the theology, philosophy and physics of the thirteenth century; but 
where the poet has to touch on the burning issues of the day, issues 
in which he was personally concerned, it is quite a different matter. 
Here the cautious reader makes allowance for judgment warped by 
temperament and fortune. Bear in mind the “ seva indignatio ” 
of this ardent patriot exiled from his beloved city—the gloom of 
“this man who had been down in hell and was begrimed with its 
heat and smoke ”—this victim of political chicanery and persecu- 
tion, who had known “ the salt savour of others’ bread and the hard 
passage descending and climbing by others’ stairs,” and you will 
ask how much reliance can be placed upon his estimate of the 
agents and events that brought him to such a plight. Take for 
instance, his judgment of Celestine V. He does not hesitate to 
consign to his outer hell! this sainted pontiff, since canonized, be- 
cause, forsooth, he made the “ gran rifiuto,’ which, in Dante’s 
opinion, undid the political scheme of the Florentines. And this he 
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does, notwithstanding his sincere claim to believe in the Holy 
Church that cannot lie—“Ja santa chiesa che non puo dire men- 
zogna.”* Or, again,® he pronounces a like sentence on Pope Boni- 
face VIII. because, as our author says, “ he had both personal and 
political reasons for hating him.” Yet, when his resentment cools, 
he pays tribute to this same venerable pontiff, as follows :* 


I see Anagni filled with fleurs-de-lis, 

And Christ, embodied in His Vicar, caught, 

A second time exposed to mockery: 

I see the vinegar and gall renewed: 

’*Twixt living thieves our butchered Lord I see. 


Such inconsistencies as these—and others might be adduced— 
may be accounted for by ardent temperament and wounded selt- 
interest; but, all the same, they show how untrustworthy objec- 
tively may be his appreciation of men and manners; and to this 
the author would have done well to call the reader’s attention. 

Judging by the specimens of his own rendering of Dante 
which our author has introduced into the text, we should say that 
this part of his task has been done particularly well. Whilst re- 
taining the terza-rima of the original, he has succeeded in giving 
us an easy-flowing, rhythmical and idomatic version, more natural 
than that of Plumptre, inasmuch as he avoids many of the inver- 
sions which make that of the Anglican Dean rather difficult read- 
ing. Not that Doctor Grandgent has cleared up all the obscurities 
of the text, for that were not more possible in a translation than 
it is in the original. He has even, at times, added to our perplexity 
by paraphrasing that literal sense for the sake of metre and rhyme. 
We have an instance of this on page 230.5 Still we should not be 
hypercritical, since such defects are seemingly inherent to any met- 
rical version. On the whole, then, we have in this new discussion 
of the great Florentine poet an interesting and informing treatise. 
There is added a very complete index, which gives special value 
to it as a book of reference. 

' 
THE FACTS ABOUT LUTHER. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. F. O’Hare, 

LL.D. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 25 cents. 

In these interesting pages, Monsignor O’Hare has given the 
man in the street the conclusions of modern scholarship regarding 
the real Luther. He brings out clearly the fact that Protestant 
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prejudice for the past four hundred years has been painting a por- 
trait of Luther that in no way resembles the real Luther. He 
shows Luther to have been an enemy to liberty of conscience, a 
fomenter of rebellion, the opponent of democracy, a man contemp- 
tuous of human reason and of the freedom of the will, and an 
advocate of polygamy. Monsignor O’Hare bases his work on 
Denifle and Grisar, cites for the most part Luther’s own words, and 
describes fairly and accurately the life and teachings of Luther. It 
is a book of interest today in view of Luther’s Fourth Centenary. 


ENFORCED PEACE. Published by the League to Enforce Peace, 

New York. 

The first annual assemblage of the League to Enforce Peace 
was held in Washington last May. The purpose of the meeting 
was to place before the public the aims of the society which counts 
among its members William H. Taft, Oscar Strauss, Charles W. 
Eliot, Samuel Gompers and Benjamin Ide Wheeler. The proceed- 
ings of this meeting are given in the volume issued by the League, 
together with an appendage which contains the proposals of the 
League on the question of international peace. 

The speeches that were delivered at the Washington confer- 
ence deserve serious attention, coming as they do at such a time 
as this. They explain, with splendid absence of hysteria, the need 
of peace, and plead for the establishment of some league, made up 
of representatives of all the nations, that could compel the signa- 
tories to obey the dictates of this international tribunal, jointly 
using “the economic and military forces” of the respective na- 
tions to prevent one nation from declaring war upon another. 

The platform of the League to Enforce Peace, which is very 
similiar to the Diet plan proposed years ago by William Penn, has 
the inherent weakness common to all peace plans. It is essentially 
based upon treaties, and treaties are, as this war has shown us, at 
critical times ‘‘ mere scraps of paper.” The second and really fatal 
defect lies in the fact that nations are like individuals, reacting 
more strongly to the more intimate influences of fear, lust and sel- 
fishness than to the nobler but more abstract pleadings of inter- 
national love. Consequently the bond between nations to guarantee 
peace cannot actually stand up under the severe burdens that national 
exigencies put upon it, and in the face of real trouble the inter- 
national court would be rent by factional differences that would 
accentuate rather than diminish the chances for strife. 
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THE OLD BLOOD. By Frederick Palmer. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.40 net. 

This is the story of Philip Sanford, a young American de- 
scendant of Colonial fighting stock, who in the summer of 1914 
is making the acquaintance of family connections both English 

- and French. He falls in love with a beautiful cousin, Henriette 
Ribot; and he is loved by her sister, Helen, mentally and morally 
her superior, but plain. The old blood in Philip’s veins responds to 
the call of the war, and he volunteers in the British army. He 
receives a horrible wound in the jaw, and the sight of him, in the 
hospital, shockingly disfigured, blind and deaf, is too much for the 
strength of Henriette’s love. Not so with Helen, however; - her 
devotion and her cleverness codperate with Philip’s doctors to 
compass his recovery, and in the end she wins his heart. 

A love story told in connection with the War challenges a 
formidable rival, and it must be admitted that the most interest- 
ing part in this drama is played by surgery. Like a highly up- 
to-date fairy godmother, it assumes command of the situation, 
not only restoring Philip’s powers and repairing his mutilation, 
but also rewarding Helen with the gift of beauty by changing 
the shape of her nose. The book is fairly readable; but Mr. 
Palmer’s facts, as it is his wont to present them, are more enter- 
taining than his fiction. 


THE SEMINARIAN: HIS CHARACTER AND WORK. By Rev. 
Albert Rung. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents net. 
In simple and direct language Father Rung addresses the 
modern seminarian on the duties of his state of life, and the special 
virtues he should strive to attain. The volume is a common sense 
treatise on piety, zeal for souls, obedience, kindliness, love for 
study, clerical modesty and the like. It is a good book to put in i” 
the hands of the young aspirant for the priesthood. 


THE DIVINE MASTER’S PORTRAIT. By Rev. Joseph Degen. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents net. 

This little book is written in protest against the counterfeit 
presentments or antagonistic portraits of Christ made by many 
moderns desirous of sheltering their false theories behind His name. 
In a score of chapters it presents in simple, devout language some 
of the main characteristics of the spirit of our Divine Lord—His 
holiness, humility, meekness, zeal, sincerity, justice, and self-denial: 
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YONDER? By Rev. T. Gavan Duffy. Boston: Society of the 

Propagation of the Faith. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to a new, popular 
edition of Father Duffy’s charming volume on the missions of the 
Far East, reviewed last year in the pages of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 
As the author well says it is not a treatise on the foreign missions, 
but “it questions whether we all do our share of knowing, loving, 
helping, going Yonder.” It ought to prove fruitful of vocations, 
and open wide the purse strings of Catholics in the United States. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. By Rev. G. R. Roche, S.J. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 25 cents net. 

Father Roche in these simple pages sets forth the proofs of the 
Divinity of Christ in a way calculated to win the earnest seeker 
to the truth. He lays particular stress upon the argument from 
miracles, the fulfillment of the prophecies, and the claims made by 
Christ Himself. 


A BRIEF COMMENTARY ON THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY. By Charles Coppens, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
50 cents net. 

The Office of the Immaculate Conception was composed in 
imitation of the Divine Office which is recited daily by every 
Catholic priest. The purpose of this little work is “ to explain the 
sacred figures which the author of the Office has so skillfully inter- 
woven with each other in the elegant stanzas, the devout prayers, 
verses and responsories of this exquisite masterpiece.” 


A STORY OF LOVE. By Francis Cassily, S.J. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 

These familiar talks on the love of God and the friendship 
of Christ will prove excellent spiritual reading for the devout soul. 
They treat of grace, the Christian brotherhood, the gifts of God, 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the Eucharist, the beatific 
Vision. As the author well says, these gifts “make us perceive 


the splendid vision that lies beyond the veil of sense, and realize 
the object—God—that the heart-sick and weary of earth are born . 
but to find and possess, and which not finding and not possessing, 
they had better by far have never been born.” 
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THE MOTHERCRAFT MANUAL. By Mary L. Read, B.S. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

In these days of scientific parenthood a School of Mothercraft 
is but the logical outcome of the modern trend of thought. The 
opening paragraph of this manual, written by the director of the 
School in New York, gives the keynote to the whole scope of the 
work: “ Mothercraft is the skillful, practical doing of all that is 
involved in the nourishing and training of children, in a sympathetic, 
happy, religious spirit...... Its practice is not dependent upon 
physical parenthood, but is part of the responsibility of every woman 
who has to do with children as teacher, nurse, friend or household 
associate.” 

The first chapters are devoted to the founding of the family, 
eugenics, heredity and the general fitness of those concerned. Then 
preparation for the coming of the new member with a daily régime 
for the expectant mother. After the advent of the child his every 
moment is accounted for: rules for feeding, bathing, clothing, 
sleeping are given in minute detail, with counter suggestions as to 
what should be avoided. As the child develops his playtime is 
marked out, his reading planned, his taste cultivated. The last 
chapter is given to home nursing and first aid in the nursery, fol- 
lowed by an appendix with tabulated lists of food values, and the 
principles of weight and growth. The text is pointed with numer- 
ous excellent illustrations. 

Although of religion it is declared that no phase of education 
is more important, in all the three hundred and sixty-three pages it 
is but lightly touched upon, and then from the Non-Catholic point 
of view. Indeed, should the young mother observe faithfully the 
multitudinous regulations for her child’s physical and mental well- 
being she would have no time for his spiritual life—nor for her 
own; no time to ponder in her heart the words that Mary kept. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. By A. Clutton-Brock. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock in most oracular fashion tells us that “ the 
great evil in Germany is the unconscious worship of Germany, and 
the great evil of England is the conscious worship of money.” 
The only hope of the future generation being free from both State 
worship and money worship is to have it indoctrinated with the 
true philosophy—Mr. Brock’s philosophy—of the spirit. What 
this is in any definite way we did not succeed in ascertaining from 
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his volume; but apparently all will be well if the child of the fu- 
ture “ loves truth, goodness and beauty for themselves alone.” The 
author talks at length about an esthetic conscience as if such a 
thing were possible; and foolishly asserts that a sense of beauty 
is one of the best remedies for sensuality. 


THE WISER FOLLY. By Leslie Moore. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

We could scarcely fail to receive with pleasure a story from the 
same pen which produced The Jester and The Peacock Feather. 
The charming books by this writer make excellent reading for 
Catholics, and are likewise deservedly popular among our separated 
brethren. And in these days there is something hopeful and 
stimulating in the discovery of a novelist who shows variety 
of character without offensive caricature, who creates fiction and 
yet does not violate truth, who remains consistent to human nature 
and to adequate morality, and who pleases without offending. 

The Wiser Folly is the story of an English legacy, the differ- 
ence between legal right and moral justice, and the virtue of a 
complete understanding as opposed to disagreement and conflict. 
The most likable person in the book is a priest from Ireland, the 
most lovable a charming girl, the most stimulating a young archi- 
tect-artist, who is engaged in repairing an old church to its pristine 
glory. This architect with the sensibilities of an artist describes the 
task in which he is employed and this description is interesting, 
for by the subtle skill of Leslie Moore it is so put as to be applicable 
to the English Church, as well as to a single small building: “I 
feel like an explorer of bygone centuries penetrating through mod- 
ern hideosity, early Victorian rudeness, Puritan dreariness, and 
various other glories to the sweet, kindly simplicity, the grace, the 
freshness, the love of beauty, appertaining to the olden days. I am 
crumbling to pieces that which has hidden beauty, and exposing 
beauty to the light of day. In other words, I am scraping the 
plaster off the walls of the church.” 


THE INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN. By James Stephens. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The author of The Crock of Gold and The Demi-Gods was an 
eyewitness of the unequal skirmish between the members of Sinn 
Fein and the English soldiery in the unfortunate rebellion in Ire- 
land. In notebook fashion he has chronicled the events of that 
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stirring week, giving the reader an intimate recital of the outburst 
and progress of the short-lived insurrection. 

The book is well written and, though seemingly too close to 
the events it chronicles to give them their proper perspective, it 
accords a vivid idea of what occurred during the seven days follow- 
ing last Easter Sunday. But in a large sense the book is more than 
a mere record of contemporaneous happenings. In the pages subse- 
quent to the narrative of the disorder the author gives a clear, 
keenly analytical estimate of English misrule in Ireland, and points 
out the causes of Irish discontent. He pleads for an adjustment of 
the extremes of both factions in Ireland, hoping that in the land 
itself they will find a common bond that will weld them together. 
In England he sees a nation that has neglected to win the friend- 
ship of Ireland—a friendship that England sorely needs at the 
present time and will need more as the years pass. 


GHENKO. The Mongol Invasion of Japan. By Nakaba Yamada, 

B.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Yamada describes in picturesque and attractive fashion 
the Mongol invasions of Japan at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. After a few introductory chapters on the relations between 
the Koreans and the Japanese and the development of the Mongol 
Empire under Kublai Khan, the writer pictures in detail the battles 
on sea and land fought in the cause of Japanese independence. 

The might of the Mongol Empire, the six embassies of Kublai 
Khan to Japan demanding homage, the three Mongol invasions 
covering the years 1275 to 1281, the patriotism aid valor of the 
Japanese knights and sailors under the leadership of Shikken To- 
kimune, the utter destruction of the Mongol Armada of thirty-five 
hundred ships—all this is set forth by a Japanese Cambridge student 
who wishes to prove to Western minds the old-time valor of his 
people. 

HALF LIGHTS. By Guy Fleming. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $1.00. 

This book is a collection of twenty-seven short stories varying 
in length from three to eleven pages, and written in the rapid-fire 
style of the newspaper reporter. They all deal with the obviously 
sordid side of life, whether it be in the trenches or in the respectable 
British home, and show the weaknesses of men and women in their 
least attractive forms. To instance but the first called V. C.: a 
dying soldier tells the attending physician the story of his life: 
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how he stole from his mother when a child, how he was always a 
sneak, how he betrayed the woman he was pledged to marry and 
who killed herself in consequence, how he sought refuge in the 
ranks rather than face the results of his cowardice, and in the end 
was rewarded with the Victoria Cross for assumed bravery—the 
whole story padded with unnecessary expletives. 

A cynical atmosphere pervades everyone of these tales. The 
reader searches in vain for one wholesome sentiment to counteract 
in some measure the morbid outlook upon life and living; and on 
closing the book he is confronted with the unanswerable query 
of why it was ever written. 


THE CRIMINAL IMBECILE. By Henry Herbert Goddard. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The stated purpose of this book is to impress upon society 
its responsibility toward mental defectives; to further the defence 
of the criminal high-grade imbecile when his cause is pleaded in 
court; and to aid the judge in administering that justice which, 
if it is to be worthy of the name, must be greatly tempered with 
mercy. The content is the description of three murder cases, the 
accused being very young men. The author tells us that these were 
the first cases “in which the Binet-Simon tests were admitted in 
evidence, the mental status of these persons under indictment being 
largely determined by this method.” He also says: “ This is not 
the place nor is it necessary to discuss the Binet tests themselves.” 
Very probably this is true, but in that case it would have been 
better to say either less about them or much more, in a book 
presumably intended for general reading. In the first case, that 
of Jean Gianini, few would feel that his acquittal on the ground 
of imbecility was in the least a miscarriage of justice; but the 
youth’s mental deficiency was indicated by many other circum- 
stances than failure under the Binet tests. It is not by this failure, 
therefore, that the average reader would form his opinion; and 
the illustration selected by the author is to the uninitiated not 
wholly convincing. It is easy to understand the prosecuting at- 
torney’s contention, vigorously denied by the author, that the 
Binet Scale is “an arbitrary system;” and when Dr. Goddard 
affirms that if Jean responded correctly to the twelve-year tests, 
when they were put by the prosecution, “it could only have been 


because they were wrongly used,” we do not dispute the assertion 
of such an authority, but our comprehension is not furthered. 
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Not ‘many will differ with Dr. Goddard as to the menace to 
society in allowing the potential criminal to grow up in unrestricted 
freedom, nor the wisdom of examining the mentality of children, 
that preventive measures may be employed; but thoughtful mem- 
bers of society, noting the present tendency to excessive standardiz- 
ing and classification in sociological work, are not all free from 
fears of a certain danger in the very means of protection. The 
conscientious layman may well desire a fairly close knowledge of the 
methods now advocated which, while they preserve the irresponsi- 
ble from undue severity, also operate to impose restrictions upon 
many who are guiltless of offence. Such knowledge will not be 
gained from this book. Fuller demonstration of the tests is neces- 
sary to inspire the confidence in them that is obviously apparent in 
Dr. Goddard. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN. By W.L. George. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

These essays, which have for the most part, appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, do not gain by being presented in collective form; 
on the contrary, their flippant shallowness thus emphasized makes a 
reading of the book something like a test of endurance. Mr. George 
more than once confesses to being young—an unnecessary statement. 
His crudities of thought, his unreasonable deductions and his delib- 
erate extravagances are not likely to impress any reader as the 
fruits of a mature mind. The depth and accuracy of his views 
may be gauged by the following: “ The Christian religion has 
done everything it could to heap ignominy upon woman: head- 
coverings in church, practical tolerance of male infidelity, kingly 
repudiation of queens, compulsory child-bearing and a multiplicity 
of other injustices.” He hails the “downfall of the home” and 
“the break-up of the family,” to be accomplished by the action 
of woman, as gigantic strides of progress in feminism, of which 
he is a declared advocate, and he seems to consider himself a 
qualified and authorized spokesman for women at large. It is 
agreeable to remember that there are many women to whom his 
championship will be an unwelcome attention. Whatever the 
merits of feminism, it counts among its supporters a number of 
Catholic women who are both intelligent and devout. They have 
nothing to fear from any opponents, but may well be dismayed for 
their cause when it evokes such tributes of friendship as The 
Intelligence of Woman. ; 
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PHILIPPINE FOLK LORE. By Mabel Cook Cole. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 

Folk tales are the nursery tales of the human family. They 
are wonder-stories of giants and superhumans, working, easily as 
thought, the tremendous deeds of their elemental struggles; they 
are the kindergarten stories of the world, depicting in human terms 
the traits of the animals and birds whose habitat has brought them 
into communion with man. These records the student of human 
life deciphers in aid to a basis of fact for patching together specu- 
lations concerning the history and habits of the crude life of primi- 
tive man. The taboo, the fetish, the spirits of the unseen world, 
that were so real to the ancestors of historic man, are revealed to 
the ethnologist in the folk lore of the nations. 

Such a book is Mabel Cook Cole’s Philippine Folk Lore, 
written after four years residence among the wild tribes of the 
islands. The stories she heard at first hand, while assisting her 
husband in his ethnological labors, as the natives recited them at 
home or round the camp fire, or when the pagan priests chanted 
them as part of their religious rites. 

No pretension is made to scholarship. These are simply a 
selection of typical tales coming from tribes widely separated and 
diverse in culture. An occasional footnote throws light upon the 
meaning of a word, or the significance of a custom, or points the 
analogy between the tale and tales of other nations. 


GERALD DE LACEY’S DAUGHTER. By Anna T. Sadlier. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35 net. 

This is a stirring romance of old New York in the days imme- 
diately following the accession of Wilkam of Orange. Miss Sad- 
lier describes very vividly the home life of the Dutch patroons at 
the outset of the eighteenth century, the rivalries and factions of 
New York’s leading families, the hatred of Catholics in general 
and of Jesuits in particular, the witchcraft craze in Salem, and the 
activities of the smugglers and pirates who were in the pay of 
both Governor and citizens. The course of true love does not run 
at all smooth, but the hero finally wins the daughter of Gerald de 
Lacey, and the villain leaves the colony in disgrace and dishonor. 
There is not a dull page in this most delightful story. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The America Press, of New York, has published in the latest numbers of 
The Catholic Mind, Catholic Education in Mexico, by Rev. G. Decorme, S.J.; 
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The Secularized State, by the Bishop of Northampton; Shaw’s Apologetics, 
by Rev. D. A. Lord, S.J.; The Dominicans’ Seventh Centenary, by Rev. Dr. 
Guilday. 

The Catholic Bulletin, of Cleveland, has issued a pamphlet on Single Tax, 
which summarizes a debate carried on for over a year by Rev. F. S. Betten, 
S.J., and a number of Single Taxers in Cleveland. 

The Catholic Truth Society, of Dublin, sends us Our Duties to Our Dead, 
by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Hallinan, D.D. 

The H. W. Wilson Co., of White Plains, N. Y., has issued a brochure on 
The Seven Joys of Reading, by Mary Wright Plummer. 

The Catholic Book Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., has just published two in- 
teresting booklets for very young children, entitled A Baby Catechism, and 
Little Rhymes for Little Christians, by Roderick MacEachen. (10 cents each.) 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Monsignor Baudrillart has republished in pamphlet form a sermon which 
he delivered in September, 1914, under the title L’ame de la France a Rheims. 
It is issued by Gabriel..Beauchesne of Paris, France. 

For the aid and comfort of the sick and suffering Abbé Felix Klein has 
written a book, entitled Les Douleurs qui Espérent. (Paris: Perrin et Cie.) 
The chapters treat of sin, of sacrifice, of penance, of the necessity for self- 
denial, and on the sure hope of a future life. 

Pierre Téqui (Paris) issues an important pamphlet, entitled St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Wer and the grounds for waging a just war. 

Bloud et Gay (Paris) continue their installments of Pages Actuelles. Among 
the latest are: La Cathédrale de Rheims, by Emile Male; La Guerre, by 
Morton Prince, M.D.; Pro Patria, by Victor Giraud; Pour teutoniser la 
Belgique, by Fernand Passeleco; La Belgique boulevard du Droit, by Henry 
Carton de Wiart; Le Général Leman, by Maurice des Ombiaux; Du Sub- 
jectivisme Allemand @ la Philosophie Catholique, by Bishop du Vauroux, and 
La Belgique en Angleterre, by Henri Davignon. 

Bishop Lacroix publishes through the same firm a small pamphlet, entitled 
Le Clergé et la Guerre de 1914. 

The same house issues the plentifully illustrated volume by Abbé E. 
Foulon, entitled Arras under Bombardment. And another equally well illus- 
trated by René le Cholleux on the Lourdes of the North, that is Notre Dame 
de Brebiéres. 

Plon Nourrit et Cie (Paris) have published Lettres d’un Officier de Chas- 
seurs Alpins, by Captain Ferdinand Belmond. The preface is written by 
Henry Bordeaux, who does not hesitate to say that in its provincial sentiment 
and its spirit of religious devotion the volume recalls The Sister’s Story, by 
Mrs. Craven, and The Journal of Eugenie de Guérin. 

In L’Eglise (Paris: J. Gabalda. 2 vols. 8fr.) Prof. A. D. Sertillanges 
treats of the purpose and general characteristics of the Church, her sacra- 
mental life, her attitude towards other Churches and the various departments 
of human activity, and, finally, her organization. The author’s point of view 
is at once theological and apologetic. We cannot better express our appre- 
ciation of his success than by making our own the approval given by the 
book’s censors. “Soundest doctrine adapted to the deepest needs of modern 
society in language at once luminous and rich gives to this piece of apologetics 
an exceptional value. We believe that its publication will do much good to 
souls, and contribute in an important degree to making the Church known 
and loved.” 

















Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or depart- 
ment voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The submarine campaign is at the present 

Great Britain. time the chief cause of anxiety to the Brit- 

ish public, inasmuch as it is forming a real 
danger to the food supply. The best informed man in Great Brit- 
ain, and at the same time the one most ready to speak out un- 
pleasant things, declares indeed that it is impossible to starve the 
country; there is no doubt, however, that great inconvenience 
may be caused. For a long time appeals have been made 
by the Government for the practice of economy, appeals which up 
to the present have fallen for the most part on deaf ears. The 
other modes of attack upon which the enemy relied have pro- 
duced no results. Zeppelins are confessed to be a failure, and the 
invasion which might have been made within the first few months 
of the war is looked upon not as impossible, but as in the highest 
degree improbable, while its success is altogether impossible in view 
of the large armies which are now on guard. 

The U-boat campaign was, a few weeks ago, declared by 
the First Sea Lord, Sir John Jellicoe, to have become more serious 
than ever before. The first efforts of the Germans had proved a 
failure. The larger submarines have been more difficult to deal 
with. Up to the end of 1916 the enemy had destroyed 1,245 
British ships, with a total tonnage of 2,945,475. This was an 
average loss of 100,000 tons a month. In November the loss was 
no less than 300,000, while in December it reached 400,000. In 
January it was slightly less. All this was antecedent to the new 
declaration of war within a zone delimited by Germany. In addi- 
tion to these losses inflicted upon the mercantile marine of the bel- 
ligerents, must be reckoned the losses sustained by neutral powers. 

Several means have been adopted by the British Government, 
with an ever-increasing degree of efficiency; and full confidence is 
felt in the ability of the navy to gain the victory in this campaign 
as decisively as they did in the previous. Great efforts are being 
made to increase the production of food at home. The new Min- 
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ister of Agriculture is working in complete harmony with the Food 
Controller in fostering the growth of cereal§ and potatoes upon 
waste and badly cultivated land, and in making a fair distribution 
among consumers. The great difficulty which is felt is the want of 
labor, so many men having enlisted in the army. Further efforts 
are being made to bring home to the nation at large the need of 
economy. The adoption of rationing has been discussed, but every 
hope is entertained that this may not be necessary, except for a few 
articles such as sugar and petrol. A strong movement is on foot. for 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcohol. This would 
be equivalent to the addition of nearly a million tons to the navy. 

New construction, however, is what is chiefly relied upon to 
relieve the situation. The losses of the first phase of the submarine 
war were made good by the vessels which had been captured from 
the enemy. In the later stages the losses have been made good to a 
large extent by new construction. In the year before the war, 
2,000,000 tons were built. Last year, however, 800,000 tons was 
the limit reached, the shipyards having been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Admiralty work, by means of which the navy is said to 
have been doubled since the war began. Some little time ago, 
many shipyards were released for the ordinary requirements of 
commerce, and now the rate of construction of merchant ships is 
being largely increased. The standardization so widely adopted 
for automobiles is being applied to the construction of vessels, a 
thing which greatly accelerates the rate of construction. The new 
Shipping Controller is tackling the problem in yet another way. 
The powers conferred upon him enable him to make the existing 
vessels do a vast deal more work than when they were under private 
management, by accelerating the rate of discharge and the turning 
round of the vessel. The unprecedented increase of tonnage which 
has recently taken place in this country as well as in Japan, will 
also be of service to Great Britain’s needs, especially after the 
stand which has been taken by our President. The chief difficulty, 
of course, is the want of man power, which involves a conflict 
between the Ministers of War and of Agriculture and the Con- 
trollers of Food and Shipping. Before the war it was not un- 
common to look upon men as superfluous: now it is seen how 
necessary even unskilled labor is. 

While the loss caused by the submarines is no doubt 
serious, yet it must be borne in mind that the number of 
British merchantmen, of whom happily there is no history, is far 
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larger. On each of the first ten days of the past month which 
saw not the inauguration, but the intensification, of the warfare at 
sea, eight ships on an average were destroyed. During the same 
period the arrivals at British ports of ships fully loaded with 
valuable contraband numbered above seven hundred, and in the | 
same time more than four hundred left for various foreign ports. 
Each day sees a diminution of the number of ships sunk, so that 
by the latest report only one of thirty-five ships is lost. Mean- 
while row upon row of captured Prussian submarines is said to 
occupy the ports of Great Britain. The Admiralty, however, gives 
no Official endorsement of this statement, in order to avoid fur- 
nishing the enemy with information which might render him more 
cautious in his methods of sea warfare; possibly also with a view 
to make it difficult to find sailors willing to embark upon voyages 
from which few if any ever return, and where death is met without 
the glory of a battle. 

It is worthy of.note that while the submarine has caused to 
merchant vessels no little loss, the success of the U-boats against 
the fighting fleets of the British has been relatively negligible. 
With the exception of those sunk in the Dardanelles, the Corn- 
wallis recently sunk and the Formidable are the only two battle- 
ships that have been torpedoed. The other ships have been lost 
by mines, while the vessels torpedoed in the first month of the 
war were not battleships but cruisers. The Cornwallis was a pre- 
Dreadnought battleship, and was not able to survive a torpedo 
attack. Dreadnought battleships, on the contrary, have proved their 
ability after having been struck by a torpedo to maintain their 
place in the battle line and to reach port. This was done by the 
Marlborough after the Battle of Jutland. 

There are those even in Great Britain who are not quite satis- 
fied with the achievements of the navy. The escape of the Ger- 
man navy at the Battle of Jutland was the cause of no little dis- 
appointment. The result of the battle which has amounted, indeed, 
to the demobilization of the German sea power, did not effect its 
complete neutralization, nor is the British navy powerful enough 
to force a battle. The German navy still remains a force in being, 
not able indeed to effect so complete a blockade of all German ports 
as to render it impossible for submarines to escape, although it can 
do much to render it impossible for them to return. 

While, however, there are certain achievements which have 
proved to be beyond the strength of even the British navy, 
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the services which it has rendered to the cause not only of Great 
Britain, but of all the rest of the Allied nations, have been so great 
as to constitute not merely a useful but a decisive feature of the 
contest. In fact, had it not been for the control of the sea which 
it secured so early and so unexpectedly, the War would long ago 
have terminated in favor of Germany. The power of the British 
is, and has been from the beginning, silently indeed but surely, 
exerted in every sea, and has proved the basic factor of the War. 
On its activity and supremacy depend the transport not merely to 
Saloniki, East Africa and other places of soldiers’ food and muni- 
tions, but also the daily and even hourly intercourse with France. 
Over seven millions of men have been transported to and fro in all 
parts of the world with all the supplies that are necessary for their 
daily support, and with their munitions and heavy guns. German 
impotence is disclosed by the fact that no single soldier has lost his 
life in the voyages to and from France, nor has there been an hour’s 
interruption in the traffic. Were this all it would be a surprising 
achievement, but it is only a part. Spasmodic efforts have been 
made by Germany to bombard a few British seaports, but there has 
been no attempt to make even so much as a raid upon British land. 
On the other hand a strict commercial blockade has been main- 
tained upon all the seaports of Germany, so that but little gets in 
or out without British consent. In every part of the world pro- 
tection is being afforded to a mercantile marine larger than that 
of any nation. Hundreds of thousands of transport-voyages have 
been made in perfect safety from and to every part of the world, 
with mishaps fewer than a dozen in number. Not only have the 
German seaports been effectually blockaded, although at a distance, 
but the whole of the North Sea is enclosed in a network of ships, 
through which it has been possible for but a few to escape. 

At the beginning of the War, Mr. Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, now Prime Minister, said that it would 
be won by the side which had at its disposal the greatest number of 
silver bullets. This so far has not proved a quite accurate state- 
ment, for it was not then realized that the people of Germany 
would be willing, as has been the case since the first months of the 
war, to trust a government which gives nothing but printed paper’ 
in exchange. The suspension of specie payment has not entered 
into serious consideration in Great Britain. The loan recently 
issued for an amount to which no limit was set, met 
at once with an enthusiastic response. On the first day of issue 
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arrivals of subscribers began quite early in the morning, and in 
such numbers as to dislocate the traffic. Many reasons existed for 
this enthusiasm: the generous terms of the loan, confidence in 
the future, and the desire to make sacrifices of their earthly pos- 
sessions for the well-being of those who are giving their blood for 
the defence of their country. 

The loan was issued on the twelfth of January and the subscrip- 
tion list was closed on the sixteenth of February. It proved even 
a greater success than was hoped for. The exact amount has not 
yet been published, but estimates made by experts place the amount 
subscribed at from three and one-half billions to five billions of 
dollars. Subscriptions ranged from one hundred millions of dollars 
apiece to twenty-five. A large proportion of the subscriptions were 
for small amounts and were made by the working classes. Of course, 
the more successful the loan the larger the burden will be which 
future generations will have to bear. It will not all fall upon 
Great Britain, for something like three billions have been spent in 
helping her Allies and her Colonies. Doubtless this will ultimately 
be repaid, but in the meantime Great Britain is responsible. Expe- 
rience of the past shows that while for a short period British wars 
have caused a temporary set-back, the set-back has been only tem- 
porary. The struggle which put an end to Napoleon’s plans proved 
a profitable business investment. After these wars it proved no 
more difficult to pay interest on four billions than it was for their 
ancestors to pay interest on four hundred millions. Whether it will 
be so as a result of the present gigantic struggle, the event alone 
will prove. The national income is estimated at the present time 
at from thirteen to fifteen billions, while two billions and a half 
are being raised in taxation. Preparations are being made for the 
after-war period. Capitalists and workingmen are coming together 
with a view to harmonious working instead of the fierce rivalry 
which had become characteristic of the period which preceded the 
War. The full energy of the nation is going to be directed into the 
production of the largest possible output, as the only way that will 
be open to pay even the interest of the huge debt. From the British 
Empire’s enemy competition will be eliminated, if the plans of a 
large section of the community are realized. National develop- 
ment of the resources of the empire is to be brought into play, and 
cooperative methods on a large scale are to be introduced. The 
experiences of the War have done a great deal to familiarize labor 
and capital alike with the intervention of the State, and to show 
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how much injury is done by a too fully developed individualism. 
Hence in the period after the war it is probable that there will be 
a great development of State Socialism. 


The heroic Belgian resistance to the invad- 

Belgium. ing hordes excited the admiration of the 

world, the more so as many of their ad- 

mirers felt that they were themselves incapable of a like bravery. 
This resistance might indeed have proved to be a mere spasmodic 
effort not incapable of being long continued. The contrary, how- 
ever, has turned out to be the case. To the Allies’ reply to Mr. 
Wilson, the Belgian Government made a distinct statement of its 
entire adhesion. Nor is this merely an act of the Government. 
The people of Belgium are in complete accord. This is established 
by inquiries that have been made in the occupied parts of Belgium 
since the German Chancellor made his appeal. Practical unan- 
imity exists in the demand for the return of the occupied territory, 
for reparation of the damage done by the invaders, and for a 
guarantee against the repetition of a similar crime. The suggestion 
which has been made in German quarters that in exchange for 
the evacuation of Belgian territory in Europe, the Congo should 
be ceded to Germany, has not been listened to for a moment. The 
utterances of Belgians of such different points of view as are 
Cardinal Mercier and M. Maeterlinck show complete the unan- 
imity of every class. The latter is indignant at the apathy of 
neutrals, a name which he affirms will one day weigh heavy upon 
them to whom it is now given. Even the Socialists, who were 
before the War so closely united to those of Germany, have refused 
to listen to the recent peace manceuvres, and demand the complete 
evacuation of Belgian territory before any consideration will be 
given to invitations of further intercourse. The deportations which 
are now taking place they denounce as the most odious slavery, 
not to be condoned by the few words of pity for their “ brethren ” 
(!) to which German Socialists have recently given utterance. 
Yet another evidence of Belgian feeling—were one needed— 

is found in the absolute failure of the German effort, by the founda- 
tion of a university at Ghent, to divide the Belgians. In spite of an 
intense propaganda in German prison camps, and of the fact that 
absolute immunity from deportation is secured to all students, 
there are only eighty who are following the course of studies. 
By the rest of the population this group of traitors, for so they 
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are called, is absolutely boycotted, and no one will associate with 
them. It is already decided that those who have in this way helped 
the oppressors have lost their nationality and forfeited all their 
rights. On the joyful day of the German departure, of whose near 
approach the nation is convinced, these students will be driven out 
along with the masters whom they have chosen. The indomitable 
spirit of the vast majority is further shown by the way in which, in 
spite of every effort made by their captors, Belgian workmen re- 
fuse to do the tasks imposed upon them. They prefer every kind 
of suffering to submission. It is a fine manifestation of the Catho- 
lic hatred of oppression and injustice, and has met with a response 
even in distant Guatemala, where the children have sent relief to 
the extent of several thousands of dollars for the children of a 
Belgium “ crucified and lifeless.” Two brothers of the Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary are serving the Belgian cause in 
Flanders. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the War, 
Austria-Hungary. the prospect for Austria-Hungary is 
gloomy, especially for Austria. If the En- 
tente wins, not only is Serbia to be restored with due compensation 
for the outrageous treatment which she has received, but the Serbs 
at present included within the confines of the Dual Monarchy are to 
be liberated, while Galicia is to be united to the re-constituted 
Poland, which has been solemnly promised by the Tsar. Something 
doubtless will be done for the Czechs of Bohemia who have suf- 
fered so much during the present War. On the other hand, if the 
War is won by the Central Powers, Prussia, whose motto is do ut 
des, will have to be paid for having succored her Ally, and for 
having saved the situation after the defeats inflicted by Russia. 
Not Germany alone but Hungary also is making demands which 
are disadvantageous to the other partner in the Dual Monarchy. 
The Hungarian proposal is to set up a Southern Slav State, to 
include the territories of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, together 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina and possibly Montenegro. This new 
State, it is proposed, will be under Magyar control. If carried out 
the number of Slav members in the Austrian Reichsrath would be 
diminished by eleven, and in this way the power of the other nation- 
alities will be increased, especially as Galicia is also to be eliminated. 
Combined with this plan to augment Magyar influence is the pro- 
posal so to arrange the administrative districts of Bohemia as to 
place the Czechs at the mercy of the Germans, and to declare Ger- 
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man to be the State language to the exclusion of the eight lan- 
guages which have hitherto received State recognition. The exclu- 
sion of Galicia from the Reichsrath has in view a still further 
diminution of every other but German influence. 

These proposals were rejected by Dr. von Korber, the Premier 
who succeeded Count Stiirgkh, and he was forced to resign. A more 
pliant tool was found in Dr. von Spitzmiiller, but he was unable to 
form a Cabinet, or at least he formed one which lasted only three 
days. To all these schemes so strong an opposition has arisen that 
a new Prime Minister has been chosen, who belongs to the one of the 
nationalities which has suffered most in the War, and which it was 
the object of the new projects practically to suppress. Count Clam- 
Martinitz belongs to an old Bohemian family of Czech origin. It is 
thought that he has been chosen as a compromise candidate, and as 
one less repugnant to the vast majority of the inhabitants of Bo- 
hemia than was such an out-and-out instrument of Germanism like 
Dr. von Spitzmiiller. A counter-balance may be found in the person 
of a prominent German-Bohemian who also is in the Cabinet. 

Further changes which have taken place indicate the growth of 
the opposition to Magyar-German influence. The appointment of 
Count Czernin as Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy can 
scarcely be agreeable to Count Tisza, for the Count belongs, like the 
new Austrian Premier, to a Bohemian Slav family, and is particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Magyars, because he made the offer to the 
Rumanians when Minister at Bucharest of large concessions of Tran- 
sylvanian territory. Moreover, the Foreign Minister whom Count 
Czernin has superseded, Baron Burian, was generally recognized as 
a mere instrument in the hands of Count Tisza. The resignation of 
the President of the Reichsrath, who was a warm advocate of the 
extension of German influence, is yet another sign of the existence 
within the Dual Monarchy of a spirit of resistance to the demands 
of the dominant partner. There are, of course, other questions 
which have had their influence in bringing about these somewhat 
confusing changes. There is, for example, the periodical adjust- 
ment of the financial arrangement between Austria and Hungary, 
the “ Central Europe” proposal which is to settle the relations be- 
tween the Central Powers and the rest of the world, the distribu- 


tion of food supplies, which are becoming scantier every day. There 
is, however, reason to believe that the conflict between the German- 
ization of the Empire and the preservation of something of national 
spirit of the other races is the chief cause of the recent changes. 
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With Our Readers. 


T is startling to consider the effect of a stock phrase upon many 

minds. A stock phrase saves one the burden of proving anything, 
for it is taken out of the accepted scientific and literary supply room of 
the world. It has been used by so many that to question it were 
like questioning the veracity of mankind; indeed it would be equal 
to questioning all that body of scientific and literary criticism to 
which we have been taught to look with enduring respect. 


* * * * 


O the average reader the writer of the stock phrase stands out as one 

who knows its full meaning; else why does he use-it so aptly? 
If put to it he could give evidence of the erudition necessary to 
show that it has been admitted to stock because everything it stands 
for has been proved beyond question. For example, we read a letter 
to a newspaper a few days ago in which the writer used “ medi- 
zvalism” six times in five hundred words. Of course, anybody 
who would accept his meaning of it as ignorant, inhuman and 
brutal, ought to go to school again and learn the first lessons of 
history. 

Again we met with a learned discourse on the “ movies,” in 
which it was said that the “movies” appealed to the primitive in 
man. It continued to tell us just how much lower the primitive man 
was than the modern man; how much more bestial he was; how 
the “evolutionary” process had evolved him to his present high 
estate. 

* * * * 
HE truth is that we are living in many of our accepted notions 
and theories more on stock phrases than on knowledge. “ Chris- 
tianity without Christ,” “Christianity without Churchianity,” “The 
Church of the People,” “ No Authority but God,” “ The Progress of 
Human Reason,” “ Education the Great Leveler,” “ Evolution the 
Key to History,” “ The Supremacy of the State,” all these and thou- 
sands of others indicate rather the lack than the presence of accurate 


knowledge. 
- * * * 


E might illustrate the subject in many ways, but we have a 
particularly happy illustration at hand -from a paper recently 
contributed to The Nation by Agnes Repplier. The yeoman’s work 
which Miss Repplier is doing in trying to keep steady this reeling 
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world is worthy of much praise. “It is always hard,” she wisely 
says, “to make an elastic phrase fit with precision.” 


* * * * 


HE phrase that she selects for her criticism is “ Victorian ”— 

a formula which has been in popular use for many years and to 
which we attach no very exact significance. Amy Lowell, in a re- 
cent essay, said that the influence of Zola on the younger writers of 
France and Belgium was necessary “to down the long set of senti- 
mental hypocrisies known in England as ‘Victorian.’ ” 

“Tf love were all,’ Miss Repplier states that she might admit 
such a contention; “but, happily for the great adventures we call 
life and death, love is not all. The world swings on its way, peo- 
pled by other men and lovers; and it is to Tennyson we owe the 
most splendid denial of domesticity—and duty—that was ever made 
deathless by verse. The great Victorian novelists were well aware 
that, albeit the average man does his share of love-making, he 
neither lives nor dies for love.” 


* * * * 


HACKERAY accepted the restrictions and the reticences common 
to every gentleman of his day; and “they leave him an un- 
crippled spectator and analyst of the complicated business of living. 
The world is not nearly so simple a place as the sexualists seem to 
consider it. It is not the decency of Thackeray’s novels which 
affronts us (we are seldom unduly aware that they are decent), but 
the severity with which he judged his own creations and his rank 
and shameless favoritism.” 

“We know what we mean by Victorian conventions and hypoc- 
risies,” Miss Repplier adds, “ but the perpetual intrusion of blind- 
ing truths disturbs our point of view. The new Reform bill and the 
extension of the suffrage were hardy denials of convention. The 
Origin of Species and Zodélogical Evidences as to Man’s Place in Na- 
ture were not published in the interests of hypocrisy. There was 
nothing oppressively respectable about The Ring and the Book; and 
Laus Veneris can hardly be said to have needed the fine corrective of 
Zola. These mid-Victorian products have a savor of freedom about 
them, and so have The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and Carlyle’s plain- 
spoken Frederick the Great. Even the Homeric eloquence of Ruskin 
was essentially the eloquence of the free. The two lessons it sought to 
drive home to his reluctant readers were, first, that Englishmen were 
not living on an illuminated earth spot, under the especial patronage 
of the Almighty; and, secondly, that no one was called by Providence 
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to the enjoyment of wealth and security. If these unpleasant and 
reiterated truths—as applicable to the United States today as they 
were to Victoria’s England—are ‘smug,’ then Jeremiah was sugar- 
coated, and the Baptist an apostle of ease.” 


* “* * * 


HE reticence of the Victorians has stood for strength as well as 
stiffness. 

“The Victorian giants were of mighty girth. They trod the 
earth with proud and heavy steps, and with a strength of conviction 
which was as vast and tranquil as the plains. We have parted with 
their convictions and with their tranquillity. We have also parted 
with their binding prejudices and with their standards of taste. Free- 
dom has come to us, not broadening down ‘from precedent to prece- 
dent,’ but swiftly and comprehensively. There are no more taboos, 
no more silent or sentimental hypocrisies. We should now know a 
great many interesting details concerning the Marquis of Steyne and 
the Duke of Omnium, if these two imposing figures had not passed 
forever from our ken. We should have searchlights thrown upon 
Becky Sharp, if Becky had not escaped into the gloom. Her suc- 
cessors sin exhaustively, and with a lamentable lack of esprit. We 
are bidden to scrutinize their transgressions, but Becky’s least pecca- 
dillo is more engaging than all their broken commandments. The 
possibility of profound tediousness accompanying perfect candor 
dawns slowly on the truth-tellers of fiction. It takes a great artist, 
like Edith Wharton, to recognize and deplore the ‘freedom of 
speech which never arrives at wit, and the freedom of act which 
never makes for romance.’ ” 


* * * * 


HE tendency of writers of today is to interpret all things in terms 

of sex. The world seems obsessed by it, that is the world of 
writers and of artists. It has been called, and is called “ realism” 
in art; a much truer word would be “sexualism.” And sex being 
a medium, not an end, this so-called art of itself arrives nowhere 
and speaks no elevating or abiding message. 





HE vote polled by the Socialist Party in the recent Presidential 
election was a great disappointment to its leaders. Immediately 
after the election, they claimed 1,300,000 votes. It now appears that 
the total vote of the party in the Presidential election of 1916 was 
590,166. Gustavus Myers, writing in The Nation, states that while 
this is apparently less than a one-third decrease from the 1912 vote, 
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it is really more than a one-third decrease, because to the voters of 
1916 must be added 150,000 of the suffrage States. 
BA * * * 


HE Socialists now explain the unexpected decrease by saying that 

those lost to the Socialist vote were not true Socialists; that they 
were the unstable and easily persuaded ones, not the class-conscious 
Socialists. Yet the same party spokesmen did not hesitate to claim 
former increases in their party vote as valuable and telling accessions 
to the growing and permanent power of the Socialist Party. 

Gustavus Myers claims that the loss of those votes is an indica- 
tion of the loss of prestige by the party itself. It is due to wide- 
spread dissatisfaction on the part of members with the leaders and the 
practices of the party. The leaders will not admit this, for it would 
be their undoing. They, who constantly accuse their opponents of 
concealing facts in order to defend a cause or a system, are guilty 
of the same procedure themselves. 

“Their own system of ethics comprises not only the refusal of 
information about themselves, but the penalizing of the publication 
of it.” As an example, which he says is one of many, Mr. Myers 
cites the fate of The New Review, an independent Socialist periodical. 
This Review stated that in a single year 75,000 dues-paying members 
of the party had left the organization. As a result The Review was 
formally boycotted and blacklisted by the Socialist local in New York 
City. 

* * * * 

HOSE who have imagined that the Socialist Party is the champion 

of liberty, that it is the true defender of the proletariat will be 
surprised to learn that Socialist “bolters” are lamenting the lack of 
freedom of expression within the Socialist Party; and that an ortho- 
dox member demands that the “mechanism of discipline” be more 
stringently applied; that suspensions and expulsions of the unruly 
ones be increased, since to criticize is “to play into the hands of the 
capitalist class.” 

The Socialist Party has claimed, and does claim, that it alone 
professes and champions the only true and intelligent philosophy of 
life. Against all past and present institutions in power it has pro- 
tested with vehement emphasis. No limit of tempered judgment in 
spoken or written word has bound it. The classes, the theories, 
the systems, the institutions, the whole underlying foundation of the 
economic, industrial, social and religious system of our day, are not 
only wrong, but are the instruments of a tyranny that thrives upon 
deceit and monopoly. They are all intrenched by privilege. The So- 
cialist Party was to be the pioneer of man’s redemption; it was to 
assault the trenches at whatever cost of life; deliver the servile crea- 
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tures who were ignorantly fighting the cause of their tyrants, and lead 
them into the daylight of victorious reason and material prosperity. 

“In the very act of proclaiming this,” says the present writer, 
“ Socialists fail to comprehend that overdone materialism—the real 
basis of their philosophy—breeds the most vicious kinds of bigotry, 
since it excludes any true understanding of the mental and spiritual 
depths of man. Theological bigotry has had its terrors, but unmiti- 
gated economic bigotry threatens greater. ‘The real trouble with our 
party,’ declares a critic in a Socialist publication, ‘is that it lacks ideas.’ 
He demands ‘a new vision,’ but this is as far as he gets. Although he 
sees the insufficiency, if not the emptiness, of the party as it is, the 
materialistic concept has been so drummed into him that he is unable 
to get a glimpse of what that vision might be.” 

* * ~ * 


ANY idealists have entered the party not accepting the materialis- 

tic philosophy of life, but willing to bear with it that it might 
be the stepping-stone to a more spiritual outlook and interpretation. 
The accession of such men was of course widely advertised by the 
party, but, adds Mr. Myers, who is well qualified to speak: “ Now 
came the astonishing sight of a party in professed rebellion against 
wealth and its standards revealing itself as a worshipper of wealth 
and a truckler to it. Shortly after their admission some of these 
rich men were elected by this ‘proletarian party’ to the National Exec- 
utive Committee, the highest of its functioning bodies. One of them, 
finding himself thus suddenly exalted, was so amazed and disillusioned 
that he soon betook himself out of the party. Far from deprecating 
such a display of sycophancy, certain eléments among what were 
called ‘the parlor Socialists’ demonstrated by their conduct that no 
one can be so consummate a toady as the radical toady. But all 
self-respecting idealists were deeply distressed at seeing a professed 
‘working-class party’ imitate the worst of those ‘bourgeois methods’ 
against which it had so insistently declaimed. Other seriously dis- 
quieting symptoms obtruded themselves. A party denouncing existing 
authority as tyrannical exalted its own intimidating inquisitional au- 
thority as sacred and supreme. A party fulminating against other po- 
litical parties as machine ridden evolved a machine which in arbi- 
trariness has exceeded all others.” ; 





O anticipate inquiries, and to forewarn our readers if they chance 
to meet with it, we wish to say that a recent volume published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., entitled The Last Days of Archduke Rudolph, 
is an irresponsible and unreliable book. The author refuses to give 
his name, and claims to have been the private secretary to the ill-fated 
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heir to the throne of the Dual Monarchy. F. Cunliffe Owen, a man 
of diplomatic experience, and at present one of the editors of the New 
York Tribune, in a detailed review of this volume, contributed to the 
New York Evening Sun, states that the book “is full of such glaring 
inaccuracies and errors as to preclude the possibility of its having 
been written by any man filling the position which the author claims 
to have held in the intimate entourage of Crown Prince Rudolph.” 
* *K * * 


ROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH of Austria killed himself at Meyer- 

ling in 1889. The reason we refer to this book is that it charges 
that the late Pope Leo XIII., his Secretary of State, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the Emperor William of Germany, and the Berlin government 
entered into a conspiracy and hired four Prussian agents who killed 
the Archduke. Mr. Cunliffe Owen shows how absolutely unfounded 
and false this charge is. Plentiful evidence exists to prove the actual 
manner of the Archduke’s death. The letters written by him on 
the eve of his death contained secret information and directions as to 
where private papers would be found, that no one else could know. 
They were in his own handwriting. The Emperor and Empress never 
doubted the authenticity of these letters. Mr. Cunliffe Owen states 
that he has in his own possession the letter of Professor Angeli, the 
portrait painter of the Austrian Court. This letter was written a 
few days after Professor Angeli had been summoned to Vienna by the 
Empress to make a number of sketches of her son as he lay dead. 
The letter describes the wound in the head as one that could be only 
self-inflicted, and there was never a doubt in Angeli’s mind as to how 
the Archduke met his death. We have but briefly indicated the 
sweeping refutation made by Mr. Cunliffe Owen of this outrageous 
charge. And we cannot but register our protest that reputable pub- 
lishers should father this “ farrago of nonsense.” 





ATHER AVELING’S article on the work of the Catholic chaplains 

in France, judging from letters received, was of much interest to 
our readers. The following touching piece of realism from the firing 
line gives further evidence of the heroism and devotion of the Catholic 
chaplain. The writer had seen service from the very beginning of 
the present European War and was killed in August, 1916. The letter 
was written last April. 


peace We have a Church of England chaplain attached to the battery— 
a youngster and a very decent chap; been with us for a month now, and we 
have a lot of fun with him. And this brings me round to a subject that 
must be of the greatest possible interest to you—speaking of chaplains. 

The chaplain at the front is not present in great numbers. There are 
about twelve to a division (twenty thousand men)—four Roman Catholics, 
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four Church of England, and four non-Conformists. Every Sunday there are 
compulsory church parades, and I have as yet failed to find a single man of 
Protestant persuasion whose religion means anything whatsoever to him. 
Church parades are the most completely perfunctory affairs that I have 
ever seen in my life. The men hate them like poison, and growl mightily at 
being drawn for them. 

The experience of all these Non-Catholic chaplains is alike in this—they 
meet with the most desperate sort of discouragement in their work out here 
that it would be possible to imagine. Respect, of course, they get on all sides, 
and comradeship outside of religious matters; but always are made to feel 
that their services are an imposition, and that professionally they are not 
wanted. To see one of them in the trenches is the rarest experience in the 
world. It must be tragedy to them, and it is a problem to me how any of 
them can last six months out here without complete disillusionment. Con- 
trast this with what I am now going to tell you. 

Of late I have been shooting over an Irish regiment, who (an ancient 
privilege) have their own chaplain, and imagine my delight to find him an 
old friend and mentor of my Father Tim Carey of Beaumont College. Father 
Doyle is his name, an English Jesuit, and in the two or three nights that we 
have spent together, I have howled with joy over the tales of the Catholic side 
of the case. This good man, instead of having to work up interest in the minds 
of his fighting parish, is worked hard to satisfy their spiritual needs. Every 
morning he says Mass for the reserve company bchind the trenches, at which 
every free man is present a couple of times each week. Every evening he says 
the rosary in the front line fire trench for the whole battalion, and at the 
end administers general absolution to every man there. 

Quite as often as not he is cut down to two or three decades by hostile 
shelling, and once, at least, men have been killed and wounded by German fire 
while the rosary was being said. Add to this that when the regiment is out at 
rest, every man comes faithfully to the sacraments, and that in times of 
strafeing this intrepid priest goes straight to the front lines and absolves the 
wounded and the dying, and you have a picture of what the Church can mean 
to men of faith in the midst of sudden death. He has told me that some of 
the acts of contrition of the wounded men have been the most wonderful 
things he has ever listened to—perfect contrition, such as he never before 
thought could be put into words at all. 

The other morning I was at Mass just behind the lines—two planes over- 
head most of the time; machine guns from the enemy trenches popping away to 
beat the band; an occasional shell somewhere in the rear—the whole thing 
was intensely dramatic. A number of Anglican chaplains have “ gone over to 
Rome” here in the middle of war; that or agnosticism was all that was left 
to the ones who faced the truth. 

ok * * * * * * * 


Easter rolled up yesterday, and I attended one of the most beautiful open 
air Masses I have ever seen offered by Father Doyle. Half of his regiment 
was present, the other half having attended early Mass, and in the interim he 
journeyed around the camp to give Communion to the sentries—kneeling with 
a rifle and fixed bayonet. It was stirring. 

* * * * * & * + 


Father Doyle spoken of in the above is the one to whom the 
writer made his last confession, and who was killed ten days before 
the latter died. 
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Tue Unitep States Catuotic Historicat Society, New York: 
Historical Records and Studies. Volume 
SMALL, Maynarp & Co., Boston: 

The Best Short Stories of 1916. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. $1.50 net. 
Joun Murpny Co., Baltimore: 

A Retrospect of Fifty Years. By James Cardinal Gibbons. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, Washington, Oe 

Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 

Archives of Mexico. By H. E. Bolton, Ph.D. 

Peter Reitty, Philadelphia: 

The Sacrament of Friendship. By H. C. Schuyler, S.T.L. $1.10 net. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 

Rings for the Finger. By G. F. Kunz, Ph.D. $6.50 net. 
Joun Horscu, Scottdale, Pa.: 

Infant Baptism. By J. Horsch. Pamphlet. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago: 

The Communion Prayer Book. By a Sister of St. Joseph. 25 cents. The 

Way of the Cross. By Rev. D. P. O’Brien. Pamphlet. 
Tue University Priss, Chicago, IIl.: 
American Prose. By W. C. Bronson, Litt.D. 
B. Herper, St. Louis: 

A Manual of Modern Scholastic ra “7.4 By Cardinal Mercier. Volume I. 
$3.50 net. Father Tim’s Talks. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 75 cents net. 
The Sacraments. By Rt. Rev. + thee J. Pohle, D.D. Revised by A. 
Preuss. Volume III. $1.50 net. Life and Letters of Mother Pig = Dease. 
By a Member of the Community. $1.50. “ Beauty.” By Rev. A. Rother, S.J. 
50 cents. Dreams and Realities. By Rosa Mulholland. $1.50 net. The 
Interde — rn Literature. By Georgina P. Curtis, 60 cents. God’s 
Fairy Tales. E. M. Dinnis. $1.10. A Book of Essays. By R. H. 
Benson. 70 sae 








